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Pectures. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


(Open to Men and Women), 
Will be held in OXFORD SEPTEMBER 13-24, 1909. 

Among the Lecturers will be Profs. 8. R. DRIVER, PERCY 
GARDNER, E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, J. H. MOULTON, Drs. R. H. 
CHARLES, H. RASHDALL, J. E. CARPENTER, G. B. GRAY, 
Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Mr. 
R. R. MARETT, and others. 

The fee for the Course of about Fifty Lectures a 1. 

Apptications § for details ae Tickets to be made 


A. J.C. LE, 
University College, Oxford ; or 
Rev. G. W. THATC 


\ Secretaries. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. j 








Societies. 
RerA4+ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 


+ onomany puerme of the SOCIETY will be held at 
SOUTH SQUARE, GRAY’'S INN, on THURSDAY, June 17, at 





[HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. —The CON- 
CLUDING pperipe s rf tee SESSION will be h at 22, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, P DILLY, on WEDNE: Spay. pe 16, 
at 8P.M., When a Paper, b; Oa SHAKESPEAR. entitled ‘ Folk-Tales 
of the Luslai and Allied Clans,’ will be read ~~ illustrated by Lantern 
Slides. F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
il, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Juae 7, 1909. 





YORK PLACE, LONDON, 

The COUNCIL are about to copie, a in FRENCH 
who will be Head of the Departme: The appointment is open to 
= and hy equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the 

chae 
Applications, with thirty copies of Testimonials, should be sent not 
later than JUNE 19, to the Seoretes from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. kL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 
wt COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in LATIN who 
ill be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men 
be Women equally, and will take affect at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas Ter 
Apotications, ‘with thirty Fo aw de of Testimonials, should be sent not 








later than JUNE 19 to the , from whom further particulars 
may be obtai ined. EL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 


on met get — oo to appoint a LECTURER IN LATIN. 
601. per a 
Applications m muss | be sent in by sURF : Further 9 gen may 
M. GIBBON 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


ne COUNCIL are shout to appoint a LECTURER in EDUCATION 
ASTER OF METHOD in connexion with the UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING COLLEGE. Salar: a per annum. Applications must 


reach the undersigned by JUN 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 











May 29, 1909. 
Exhibitions. ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
HE MEDICI SOCIET Y’S SUMMER Principal-S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 


EXHIBITION of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS after the 
Old — Flemish, German, Engin, and French Masters, is now 
OPEN DAILY, from 10 to 6, Saturdays 10 to 2, at 38, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICUADILLY, W. ee free. 


RENCH GALLERY, 12», Pall Mall, s.w. 
The 9th Exhibition of Pictures now open 
SELECTED WORKS BY 
M. MARIS. H. HARPIGNIES. 
J. ISRAELS. L. LHERMITTE. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW 0 
EPHERD'S GALLERY. 27 King Street, St. James's 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invite ng yy for the appoint- 
ment of LECTURER in ENGLISH, vacant 7 > e appointment of 
Mr. T. 8. Sterling. B.A.. to — under the India Education Board. 

Commencing Salary 1701. per annu; 

Applications, siving particulars of age, ae, ee oe and 
experience, with copies of three recent Testimonials, must be sent 
the Principal on or before eee 19, 1 








Further | eee may ined upon licati to THE 
REGISTR 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





The CURATORS of ~ FA FIAS. ry ey will proceed, i 
the course of JULY, to the election of a LECTURER in TALIAN 
for the Michaelmas Mem. 1909. The intment in the first instance 
will be for five Fons with an annual Stipend of 2001., inclusive of any 








Gdurational. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on hud FM 24, and 25 to FILL UP NOT 
L THAN SEVEN RESIDENTIAL and TWO NON- RESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOLARSHIPS aa also some EXHIBITIONS. 


For 
ticulars apply by letter to THE BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard. ah 


a IN GERMANY. 
f Gt, Gourgs's 


Frteiein BLUTH 1 58, Wiesbad late of 
High School, Baloburgh and * Priulein L. BLUT na late of St. 
Hight in’s Rate Peoghter School, Warrington, RECEIVE a LIMITED 
MBER of GIRLS for BOARD and EDUCATION. 7 usic. 
Commodious House, with every modern comfort, lates t Sanitary 
Parente of fon and large Garden. Terms 90l. Highest references to 
: Mrs. N Gardens, Dulwich 
ee 8.E. ; ‘Dr. J. Ritchie, 22, Char otte Square, Edin- 
mis larton Grove, Dundee ; and others. 
sh GB Bluth 1 we in London, Edinburgh, and Dundee in June 
fot personal interviews with Parents 


QURIST’s © COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 


AVE IN M.A 
ar dion ee Universities — , — 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


kDUcATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
uses of English and Continental Schools, and 
= conaeal Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) om Si Sex of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
buss iy gents ( s 1833), 34, Bedfo: 


DUCATION. 

Pathne OHOIGK of SCHOOLS for BONS ae GEES oe tite & 
are invited wale n ata det partcuare to 
who for anal hegre Sun -~,~4 Tuaixe eear! in ts with the 
tenia ag sy ry tg nt Mr. THRING, Nephew of th 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London. W. 


























Situations Warant. 


0 . of duti 
pTLA from the undersigned, to whom y- ee Apel 


ot 
before JUNG Eee mere more than three recent Testimonials should be sent 
May 27, 1909. T. W. SHORE, Dean. 








PRICE 
SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1909. ee 
BEDFORD COLLEGE ee WOMEN | Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








RePYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION 


The 1 WOYERNORS are pre; to i licati h 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP ot the ENGLISH DEPA TMENT.  ‘ 
The Canidene we will require to enter upon his duties at 


eee co . 
nied copi f Testimonials, &c., 
lodged with TRE SE ETARY not ot Inter than MONDAY, SGNE 2 28, 
909, from whom Le. = — may be o 


RoexvAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 
mH penne are prepared to receive ay ientions fos, the 





MENT. ‘The Candidate appointed will require to 
e idate appoin' wi to 
ye banged Ist, 16 b ote a =e 
ications, accompani y jies of Testimonials, &c., 
lodged with the Secretary not iter "then MONDAY. June mths 1 ‘900, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 





ANTED, a HEAD MASTER for KING’ 8 

SCHOOL, "LAGOS, SOUTHERN paemesa. Salary ote 
year, rising by annual increments baad 251. to 7001. a year; also free 
quarters, a free passage to 06, an allowance of “fpol. a@ year 
- “7 while the Master is on > aut in the Colony. 

papelntnent ae: be in the instance for three goers 
probation. of absence and Pension in ——- be the 
ordinary regulations of the Colony. R Gradua’ has 
some knowledge of School O mo ed and 
is Athletic. Age preferably 35 to 40, ot no objection to a somewhat 
younger man See lications should be sent, in covers, marked 

"to THE SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. 








NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


LADY WARDENSHIP OF UNIVERSITY HALL. 
ofieuatiore 2 are invited for the LADY WARDENSHIP of 

VERSITY HALL, ST. ANDREWS (the Hall of Residence for 
. Students of the re of St. Andrews), now vacant. 

The Candidate appointed will required to superintend, and be 
responsible for, rg eo arrangements of the Hall and Overflow 
Houses occupied xiliary to it, including Housekeepin 
= pervision of the Grounds, to Superi: intend the Students in Resi ence, 

conduct all Correspondence relating to 1 Hall and Students in 
residence, and will be expected to reside in all. 

The Candidate appointed will enter on the dates of the Wardenship 
as at the date of appointment (about JULY , 198. 

The Applications, which should be pond ok. ied by twelve printed 
or t; gy co 2 of the Letter of Ap lication and relative Testi- 
mouials, must be ,on or before JUNE 26, 1909, with the under- 
signed, ‘from Ad Tati information regarding the duties and 
emoluments of the Wardenship may be obtained. Candidates are 
particularly requested not to or ro-4 the Electors. Due intimation 











Fees.—Applications ilins age and gsalifications, accompanied by vaite ate tome elect ed for od sang 
VETT, Secretary o niversi 
Institution, oxford ion ot atgtore Eien 4 Rd, 3. Tueive The University, St. Andrews, June 1, 1 ve 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





An ELECTION to the TAYLORIAN PROFESSORSHIP of the 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES will take place in JULY NEXT. Candi- 
dates should send in their applications to THE REGIST 
THE UNIVERSITY, Old Clarendon Ln em Uxford. so as to reac’ 
— = later than JULY 1. Right Wy yt of ~~“ application, gt = 

tipend o' e 
Professorshi is 5001. a rue denies as S ‘duties may be obtained 
from THE REGISTR. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

SENIOR LECTURER ay th WANTED for MIDDLE of SEPTEM 
NEXT. Must possess D from some British University and 
practical and theoreerl knowledge C4 regstncational Method. Salary 
1801. to —_ Also J AN) for Mathematics 
and Scien Salary “Yok we YON IOR LECTURER 
(WOMAN) for History an und. edt 1201. to 1502. All should 

able to assist in coneral saeene 7" oo bing College Curriculum. 
Forms of Application (on receipt tamped addressed 
envelope) may be obtained from the" underal ed, and must be 
Pr ry with envelope endorsed ‘Training College,” not later than 


J. M. WYNNE, 
OMERTON on PAINING COLLEGE, 


A LECTURER in FRENCH eat ne ng — be REQUIRED 
in SEPTEMBER. — = and 
experience. Minimum 1001., 

mdon B.A. Hons. in En fish at French, or Modern Language 
Tripos in these Groups suitable. 

ly application to" THE PRINCIPAL, at the College. 











Education Offices, Dudley. 








Qityz OF Lf V¥ £2? OC 0 tL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 


The COMMITTEE invite the above CHO for a CLASSICAL and 
sy MASTERSHI P at the above SCHOOL. 


emic 
Bigh Aced to be at ‘the rate of 1801. one 
For further nor ge and Forms ry “Application appl; A i) . ey 
G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14, Sir Th Liverpool, 
with —— must be lodged not leter © than SATURDAY, 


J 
waite EDWARD R. PICKMERE 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 








May 28, 1909. 


K®*t EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DARTFORD COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
for the above-named School. Needlework and General Form Sub; njocte 
Preference will be given to a can 4 





necessary. didate of Fe a 
holding : “University ong sees ey Initial 
1102. per annum accord ications 


sriee 
increments in Paces my with® the oe > Scale. Further 
Fae Re Oncnty School for Gira, Dartford, App ina ta must 
Cc al 
be 3 eat possible RETT, 





forwarded, at as early a date as le, to T 
County —- for Girls, Dartford. g un a 
disqualification. — ay Onder of the Committee 


RA! =~ . CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, June 2, 1909. 





omy AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL TRPERUOTION COMMITTEE 
inves BCTURER in for the following positio: 
in COMMERCE. Commencing Salary 1601. per 


aART “MASTER. Commencing Salary 1202. per annum. 
Particulars of the duties and omntiens oS eeeninm, together 


with Forms of Application, may be o plying. siti ae 
pone ey on etter, at the office of rey Munic 
ications on the Special Form vided for the yen, 
with the undersigned, oe later than noon ry 


be 
WED DAY, Z: une ame 36, 2008 
Applications accom) be contes, io three recent 
Canvassing rfton halts agualite 0 mat ot ern. 

FRAS C. FORTH Principal 








Kt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
RAMSGATE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an poster Ant. MISTRESS 
os = above: —— —* well qualified 
in oa x" - on ad Vesper ce. ema —_ 
omen and teac! English and Ww: 
Atalty © ome lary 1002. to 1204., according e .‘ 


8cal = particalars. apd Forms o' 

obtained ther A. R. FRANKS, ey a 
te. A ontions a4 be forwarded so 

later than SUNE Bn Covnassing Sill Ehoal for Sire Haat, 

ot Ww ered a disq 

ro By Order of the Commi 


tion. 
- 8. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June *s, 1909, 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
—@— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
from the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 
PROCESSES OF PERMANENT PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS are 
extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government 
Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., 
Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, Micro- 
scopic Works, &c. 

For Limited Editions the Autotype Pro- 
cesses of Book Illustrations are cheaper than 
any existing methods of Block Reproduc- 
tions, and yield atiaty « superior results. 


Inquiries are invited from th rom those requiring Book 
Ilustrations of the very highest quality. 


SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free daily, 10 to 6. 








OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
following appointments. 

iy V ne TEACHERS in the undermentioned Subjects for the 

SESSION 1909-10, commencin td EPTEMBER NEXT. Applications 

(see talow) must be return han - A.M. on June 19, 1909. 
A separate Form must be for each subjec 

(a) JEWELLERY at L.C.C. SCHOOLS ow ART. Fee 10s. 6. 

to 12s. 6d. an attendance of about Three Hours, according to quali- 


ale ke bc AS i, ROS SATAN 
ey z' . On 

fee prenioas a W vine E ny endey and Thuske Fee 
CA RVING ‘at the L.C.0. NORWOOD TECHNICAL 
1 ood, a, oo Cady Evening 
DRAWING at the :£.C.0. 
Road, Brixton, on — 


qountrr 





iT MISTR specially qualified in Science an 

INDARKY SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 

to commence work in SEPTE MBER next, at a | ——y LA 1201, risin 

by annual increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, to 2 Doe 
tes must possess a University Degree or equivalent qualifi- 

Lay Applications (see below) must be returned not later than 


Jun bo 

‘Ap sien ions should he m the Official Form, to be obtained 
from TE ‘EDUCATION OPrICER London Bate my Council, Educa- 
tion Utos, © ictoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned by the Lory eres heskapeaiee by copies of three 
Testimonials of recent 

All communications = n the yen, of the cposintunente, (i) (a), (d), (e), 
and (d), must be endorsed “ T. 1,” and of a ntment (ii) “* H. 4,” and 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope must be encl Can avaseing, 
either ‘directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 


yment. 
—- G. L. GOMME, Clerk of — ignite County Council. 
Education Offices, } vy ean, 
e 





AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


UNDER-LIBRARIAN. 


will be made, poy | the Michaelmas Term, of an 

UNDE LIBRARIAN, te enter upon his duties on DECEMBER 31. 
Stipend 2002,, which may be raised to a maximum of 3001. Py 

ped the post, who must be not less than 25 or more t ry 

should write in_ the first instance to THE LIBR ‘RIAN, 
University Library, Cambridge, from whom particulars may 

Formal applications for the a: ntment must be sent to 

THE LIBRARIAN not later than THURSDAY, September 30, 1909. 





THE ATHENAUM 


No. 4259, June 12, 1909 











Situations Wanted. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN with best Litera 


tect and Pec’ antesy yp - culated 
Uni rereny, Probationer Royal Institute British “Architects, doves 
py ee of PRIVATE SECRETARY in ENGLAND. eg 
and Shorthand if desired. 1 


ould drive Private 
Good ey ay oe 1599, Atl thensum Press,” 13, Bream's 


Buildings, Chan 


HORTHAND- gt ht (Expert, Medallist) 
jeiese POSEIDON. Six years’ Legal and Commercial experi- 
ence.—. got Min con of Miss Peppler’s Type-Writing Office, 
53, New Prd Street, 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.—ESTI- 
MATING CLERK, who =y been with a well-known Publisher 
for six years, and at jously served his practical apprenti 4 
Branches nter's, is desirous of a 
ENGAGEMENT. Excellent References. — H. W., 81, pu. — 
Street, E.C. 














Miscellaneous. 


LD - ESTABLISHED MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE COPYRIGHT TO BE SOLD. Good Advertising revenue. 

—Address F. 8. ‘. Y os 1600, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. at 10d. 
Bes, 1,000 words, inclusive. First-class Work only. — CHAS, 
KINSHOTT, 23, Castle Street, Cardiff. 


YPE-WRITING.—Intelligent, careful work; 

experienced in Medical and Technical Terms. References to 

well- known Authors if desired. MSS. 10d. 1,000 words. Prompt 
delivery.—Miss JOLLY, 43, Paddington Street, ‘Baker Street, W. 


A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FLATS 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN =, = ete accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 words. Clear Car ies .. References to wall 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, me Road, Harrow, 


Catalogues. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to of to SPINK & SON, 

Limi for Specimen Cop 
CIRCU. AR. The finest Greek, Roem, at agin Coins on View 
and for Sale at ee wpe Prices.—SPIN Liartep, Experts, 
ee. and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and is SFeeaallly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a Century. 


ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 


Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 




















TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS.—WRITER 
(LADY) wonld, be wo gin to hear from Gentleman who has travelled 
extensively an nique experiences. References exc! 
TOWN, Box 8, y t--f-~ 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British M aan nd terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. — A. B., Dox ‘aoe “Athenaeum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 
undertakes GENEALOGICAL and RESEARCH WORK. Three 














Engravings—Proofs touched by Turner—Constable’s English Land- 
i by Whistler—Ja ae at Prints—Illustrated 
Books. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
rrey. 
No. 365. 
-) UNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER 
CATALOGUE 


Of Popular and Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limirep, 


Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon), 
The Books are on view at both Addresses. 





ears’ experience in Ulster’s Office, Dublin. Highest 
Reems med moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West ww. 





ISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 

RESEARCH WORK undertaken. Moderate Terms. Ex- 

cellent References.—Apply ao 1594, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXIN 


THE SECRETARIAL ‘BUREAU, 
52a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gerrarp. 
MI3S PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 
enme BY p - P magne Ovens, yy -y 7 of the Pane India 
aria ees and iid Portuguese Translator. wi oe etc _— 
an 


The ‘Dra: = Records ¢ Oatel 
The Library of ot the Re. Hon. mg M.P., Ar etelorued and 
Inpzxxr or—The Recpis of the County Borough of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town ; The Ly ts Books of the Royal Commissions 
Canals and. Trae, The Supply of a I th 
Erosion, ings; and of the 
ey on I ti “ ationa t Guarantee for 
Risks of a. . Oriental Stu dies ; ‘The Minutes of the 
Bincotion Commi the Somerset County vege 
— PeTHERBRI DSH — from Three to Si = Eves every 
or Priva’ tarial ale stat Index: The 
one a eee re i ils starting as unlor Wembers 


os is 
= the and wi zn 
work, a vi te haat concn. The training 
h Work and Précis 


consis 
Ling “Shorthand, mye riting. | ieee ‘and Business Training. 
Mica — IQUE OF ving en ey Marr Prsmensaros. 




















Authors’ Agents. 
E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 





N AG3GGsSs os 8 © &., 
1 109, Strand, London, W.C. 


OBALaRS IN RARE AND V. ALUASLS BOOKS 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 


comeneeun sent post free to all an ‘of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “ Gerrard 4664. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants = ask for CATALOGUE. I makea 
special feature of h for others selected 
from my various Teste, Special 1 List of 2,000 Books I per oeey want 
it free. —-EDW. BAKER'SGreat ba mage ay ae 16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 2 ;,, Trigg’s Art Garden 
Design, Italy, 34 Guineas, for das ; "E. Fitzgerald's Works, 7 vols. 31. 


OOKS in all Classes of Literature BOUGHT 

and SOLD. SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, just published, 

sent post fre.—HAROLD BROWN, Bookeeller, 79a, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


Sales by Auction. 


IRELAND. 
PALMERSTOWN HOUSE, STRAFFAN, CO. KILDARE. 
A most interesting COLLECTION of OLD CHINA and POTTERY— 
fine Coloured Mezzotint and Line Engravings—Bronzes—Decora- 
tive Furniture—Old Bristol and other English Glass—Uil Paintings 
—Old French Fans—and Curios ; also a very important Collection 
of Miniatures, a short illustrated notice of which appears in the 
Connoisseur of April last. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully give 
notice that, acting under ag ceo from th 
the EARL OF MAYO, K_P. P.C. D. will — by A CTION, 
in the Mansion, as above, on WEDN DAY, e 23, the a 
The ‘Old China inclodes 

















The interests of Authors capably ts for 
Publishing arranged. 3. pla cont with Publishers. - and Testi- 
monials on cogiteation to ae a M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Kow. 








Printers. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE which 

you would like 2 bane, mpry wf! Send it to us eee it will 

be done une E Ex; ion at the lowest rates.—-GERRARDS, 
Lap. (The Wi inster “yy Genealogical Printers, 41la, . 








Cyppe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING, 8d r 1,000. MSS. 
intelligently, accurately, and m, 1 T 
for Novels, long MSS., i Be tistuetion Typed, Special F peciall; , 
Ripon ne io Clients, Testimoniats. a .—Miss L LANG. 





valuable Fine-Art Property. 
Specimens of Worcester, Derby, Bristol, Bow, Chelsea, Coalport, and 
other English Factories--Drest en, Sevres, Vienna, Chinese, apanese, 
and other Continental Porcelain—a few fine Pieces of Salt Glaze, 
Jackfield, Fulham, Wedgwood, Leeds, Liverpool, and Staffordshire 
Ware. The Prints include Paes fine Portraits and Fancy Subjects in 
egy mee Seem Coloured Sporti ing Stee. The ——— nclude 

fine Specimens of Zincke, Cc. Boit, Lee, H. Bone, D. B. Murphy, 
W. Essex, 8. Cooper, Ozias Murphy, 1. Dixon, G. Englehart, George 
Chinnery, and others. 

talogues ready for distribution one week prior to Sale. 
NE he SON, Auctioneers and Valuers. 
6, Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin 


The Library of the late Rev. Dr. HASLEWOOD, removed 
Srom Chislet Vicarage, Canterbury, and other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & oo. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, ‘y Lane, W.C., 
THURSDAY, June 17, and Following » ry 1 1 o'clock, ‘the ABOVE 
BRARY. comprising le a age ge cal col’ Genealogical Works—Sets 
of the Archmologia Cantiana, 28 vols., Sussex Archmological Collec 
tions, 52 yols., and Suffolk Institute of Cc ~ , 13 vols. —Howard 
and Crisp's Visitations, 15 vols.—Miscellanea Gen ogica et Heraldica, 
18 me .—The — ist, with Congas’ Complete Pee XE = 








UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED from 6d. 1, 000 words. 
Scientific from 9d. Accuracy sent.— 
Miss HABERSHON, L.L.A. (St. Andrews), i Se ‘and Lan- 
guage, 101, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 


et te -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
3d. French and German _writi bg ls. per 1 000, Transla- 
tions. er! Se, 100 Copies | eG 158. per 1,000. Best work, 











ANTED in SEPTEMBER next, a RESI- 
ee, Mathematics, 
Salary 782., rs annum, 


with wrt Loigiog, and Laundry. Apply, THE HEADMASTER, 


mee. LKER, 14, Park Road, New 


Tn: -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co ae 26. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. Tel. wn 
P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 3. W. 








UBLISHER seeks an energetic ASSISTANT, 
capable, wiedge of the Publishing Trade. 
parry, Gating, S Buiidlons Che mony a tp box 1597, , 4 








Tem: -WRITING undertaken i highly educated 
inger).” Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Koon THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE: mutton, Shere AGENCY, 10, Duke 

Btrest, Adelphi, W.0. 





5 vols. ks in 
Literature, &c. ; the LIBRARY of the late W. RFS 
removed — “Kal ling (by order of the Executors), Re ‘Works 
in Ornithol and Natural History—an interesting copy of Yarrell’s 
British Birds, with Griginel Water-Colour Drawings of Fess by 
W. R. Fish A lition— Blomfield’ 8 Norfolk, 
11 vols. — Books relating to Ya 


rmouth — 
Decameron, 3 vols., &c.—to which are added OTHER PROP. 
ks in Old English Literature and a few MS8S.— 
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Sree mains one Lame y Serko a General Literature— 
and Engravings, Au etters, &c. 
To Pe viewed and Catalogues had. 





An extensive Collectio of English and Foreign Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON . CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the BaD ¢ NE, an extensive COLLECTION 
of ENGLISH one FORE N BOOKS. including Gould's Birds of Asia, 


7 vols., Birds of SP mmeg ” vols., and Mammals of Australia, 3 vols.. 
morocco extra—Hume’s A.) Feathers, 12 vols., and other ks 
ral History, some extra-illustrated—Hutt's 
4 a logue, 5 vols.—Works in Classical Literature, History, 
a losophy, many in French and German. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
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The Libri We ices by Dr. RICHARD WATSON, Bi. 
Llandaff, during the years of the Ei 
Century, @ now removed from Calgarth Park, West- 
moreland. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., EARL 
big COO, n Engl ltera com eames ng upographical Ant Anti- 
Works on lish 
Ste Collection of Histori P ond , t-- ic Tracts eo) 
phlets—Early Bibles—curious 4 on Alchemy, Chemistry, and 
Mathematics, &c. 


tal + 


in p 








The valuable Collection of J 
Property Wired STEWAR: 
York City, U.S.A 


SECOND AND FINAL PORTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL hg Ave epg "at their py » Ho. a Wellington 
Street, — ONDAY, June 1 Four Followi 
eal. the valuable COLLECTION of JAPANES 
UR oPRIN the 
. of New York ¢ City, 


= be viewed. Gites may be had; illustrated copies, 5s. each. 


Coins and War Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 18, a 1 o'clock i MEDAL 
a COLLECTION FOR DALS 
AND DECORATIONS, the Prope: 6 COL A small 
Collection of ENGLL SH Mane vi st SIEGE PLECES, &c., the 
Property of a GENTLE. and other Private Properties—Coin 
Cabinets, and Namismuatic Bas 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


nese Colour Prints the 
HAPPER, Esq., of New 


Paha of JOHN STEWART HAPPER, 








Engravings and Drawings. 


i" ESSRS. SOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE 

= SELL b avors at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ss rand, W. ONDAY, June 21, at 1 o'clock prec’ isely, 
ENG AViNes and ‘DRAWINGS 8 comprising Ei Lea re = Coloniad 
Topographical Views, Mezzotint Modern 
Btchings, Old Sporting Prints, 4, and 0} riginal c— Sslour Draw- 
ings, &c., by Romney, David Cox, Copley Fielding, Paul 4 
Rowlandson, | rey Harding, Prout, RB yland, Laurence Housman 
Wild, Birket Foster, McWhirter, and whee 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Rashleigh Collection of Coins, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b: AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 21, and Four Yow. 
ONDAY, Jun and Three Following 

precisely, the » RASHLBTat ‘COLLECTION OF COINS, ‘the 

onl Pot EVELYN W. RASHLEIGH, Esq., Stokaton, Saltash, 


May be owet ome days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, 
price 28. 6d. each 





A Selected Portion of the Library of Col. COTES. 


MESSES. 8¢ SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= it SEL, by avers ad their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Y, June 25, at 1 o'clock ly, 

Valuable” "OLD ‘B BOOKS. poem from the LIBRARY of Col. 
COTES, of Pitchford Hall, Salop, comprising chiefly Rare English 
Works of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth t 
— of Classic English Poets and Dramatists, including Addison, 
i po Beaumont and Fletcher, Cowley, Cleveland, Cartwright, 

D'Avenant, Milton, Pope, Waller, Warner, Lae ey, &c.—First 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and the Fourth Sha! kespeare Folio—the 
First gon issal printed in Eng —fine 8; mens of Binding 
z rob . Grolier, and Mearne—Works relating to America, 

racts, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
at 47 
at 


late 
Y¥ of 


of 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ft: & notice that they will hold the following 
— bs by AUOTIO ase wh pp + 3 Sarees, , 8t. James's 


On MONDAY, June 14, the Saares of 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE of H. P. DEAN 


On TUESDAY, June 15, and ‘ti Followin 
aa a FORTION of the valuable LI BRARY of BOOKS and MAN 
SCRIPTS formed during the early part of the last Centu by 
HENRY B H. BEAUFOY, E: 

Beaufoy Trustees on the remo 
Library to Coombe House, Wilts. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 16, OLD NANKIN 
PORCE the Property of FRITS HARTVIGSON, Eaq., and Old 
English bt er from various sources, 


On FRIDAY, June 18, the BEAUFOY COL- 
LECTION of COINS. 
oon FRIDAY, June 18, JIODERN PICTURES 
tn ee ar KS e late JOHN HICK, Esq., and 
On THURSDAY, agane 24, and FRIDAY, 


yates the the lenpertant OO ECTION of MODER N PICTUR 
R DRAWINGS of the late HOLBROOK GASKELL. 


be i now sold by —_ of the 
@ remaining portion of the 


For Magazines, &c., see p. 714. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
By FREDERIC MANNING, 
Author of Vigil of Brunhild.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**TIt is excellent work of a rare kind, and will 
leaven a large lump of current literature.” — Times. 


‘*They have a curious originality, and though 
fantastic in the extreme, always singularly alert 
and attractive. They will be reclaimed because 
they contain much that is fresh, and unexpected, 
and stimulating.”—Observer. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH. 


FRANK BURNET. 
By the Author of ‘Miss Mona.’ 6s. 


The scene is laid in an English Midland village. 
The interest centres about the vicarage, manor, 
and forge. The chief characters are Frank Burnet, 
the Vicar’s son, and Wattie, the blacksmith’s boy. 
The heroine is a type of woman fortunately less 
rare in actual life than in modern fiction. All 
three characters are essentially English. It is a 
present-day tale, dealing with the fundamental 
questions of life, love, and happiness. 


ELLEN GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
A PLAIN MAN. 


By the Author = ‘The Battle Ground,’ ‘The 
Deliverance,’ &c., 

“The book is one on which the authoress may be 
warmly congratulated. It has many excellences, 
charm, sweetness, atmosphere, artistic restraint, 
and, not least, a delicious, all- Poy es > ag 

hroni 


‘*An uncommonly excellent tale...... On i 





the book the reader experiences a feeling of 
regret akin to that one experienced on parting 
from old friends.”— Planet, 


NOTES FROM A 
PAINTER’S LIFE. 


Including the Founding of Two Galleries. 
By C. E. HALLE. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘*There are a great many things in the book 
which tempt to quotation. The er must get 
it to see for himself. Mr. Hallé’s ‘ Notes’ shine 
out. They are full of life, humour, and varied 


| interest.” —Hveniny Standard. 





LUCRETIUS : Epicurean & Poet 


Completing Volume. By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

A short supplementary volume was promised in 
Dr. Masson’s book on Lucretius, published last 
year. It will appear next week, and deals with 
such subjects as the Borgian life of Lucretius, 
the relation of Lucretius’s atom to the Daltonian 
atom and to the electron, the origin of Leucippus’s 
atomic theory from earlier speculations, the central 
Epicurean doctrine of atomic declination, criticis- 
ing the presentment of it by Guyau and Giussani, 
the evolution of the Epicurean conception of 
pleasure from that of the Cyrenaic school; also 
with the revival of Epicureanism by Gassendi, and 
other questions. 


GIUSEPPE BARETTI. 


| With an Account of his Literary Friendships and 
Feuds in Italy and in England in the Days of 
Dr. Johnson. 
By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY. 
With an Introduction by the late 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo, 





THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, | 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

a Col. Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G. 


late Royal Engineers. With Maps and 
ioslestias, my 8vo, 15s, net. 


| RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 


| By Commander VLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Im- 


perial Russian Navy. His Di during the 
Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage of the 
Fleets under Admiral Rojdestvensky. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 





THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN ARDAGH. 


By his Wife, SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMES.- 
BURY (Lady Ardagh). With Illustrations. Demy | 
8vo, 15s. net. 

**Such a book as this is a valuable contribution 
to nineteenth-century history, and it is more than 
that—it is a profoundly impressive object-lesson in 
the triumph of character.” —Daily Mail. 

‘* His record is certainly one of the most remark- 
able in the annals of the military and diplomatic 
history of our generation.” —Globe. 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 


An Account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan 
Desert. By H. J. LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, | 


late of the Egyptian Survey Department, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


NELSON, AND OTHER 
NAVAL STUDIES. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of 
| «The Navy and the Nation.’ With Maps and 


Silasheatiade. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
Contents. —I. Nelson. II. Trafalgar and the 
Nelson Touch. III. Duncan. IV. Paul Jones. 


V. The Dogger Bank and its Lesson. VI. The 
Higher Policy of Defence. VIl. The Strate te of 
Position. VIII. The Attack and Defence of 


merce. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


KUROPATKIN’S 
REVELATIONS. 


pressed by the Russian Government, entitled 
HE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE 
WAR. Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
LIST. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo, 10s, net. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Golden Treasury 


of the Best Songs and Lyrical 

Poems in the English Language. 
Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





1909 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1909. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Greek Architecture. 
By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D. L.H.D., 
Professor of Art and Archeology in Princeton 
University. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
10s. net. 
[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE WHITE SISTER. 


A Story of Rome. 
By the late F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GERVAS E. 


By MABEL DEARMER, 
Author of ‘The Alien Sisters,’ &c. 











NEW BOOK BY THE WRITER OF 
*‘CONFESSIO MEDICI.’ 


Faith and Works of 
Christian Science. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Psychology of Thinking. 
By IRVING ELGAR MILLER, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Robert Y. Hayne and his Times. 


By THEODORE D. JERVEY. Illustrated. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 











Misery and its Causes. 


By Professor EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
Ph. D. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. [Edited 
by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. LL.D. 9 vols. 8vo, 
108. 6d. each. 

EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. In 10 vols. 
With Short Introductions and Foot-notes by Prof. 
C. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each vol. 
The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 
1s. each ; roan, gilt tops, 2s. each. 

THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W.G. 
CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 
limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. 

THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. In 3 vols. 
Vol. L COMEDIES. Vol. Il. HISTORIES. Vol. IIL. 
TRAGEDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Golden Treasury Series. 


SHAKESPEARE. By WALTER RALEIGH. Globe 8vo, 
4s. net. (Eversley Series. 


LIFE OF 8 


s Bg mye RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [Engli. 


Men of Letters, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


Memoir of George Howard Wil- 
kinson, Bishop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR 
JAMES MASON. D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 288. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“It only remains to thank Dr. Mason very heartily for 
the book he has given us.”—Guardian. 

“Dr. Mason deserves to be praised for his admirable 
work. The narrative is always clear and never dull, and 


he allows the man of the book to reveal himself. 
Atheneum, 


The Gospel and Human Needs. 


Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1908-9. With Additions. 

By JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Com- 

munity of the Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo, 
48. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“A distinct and interesting contribution to modern 

Christian apologetic.” — Atheneum. 


A History of the Church of 


England. By the Rev. M. W. PATTERSON, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Examinin 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 78. 
net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 

“‘There ought to be a great chance for such a book as 
this....The author is an Oxford tutor, who should know the 
he in which young students need to have the facts put 
before them, aud how they should be taught to deal with 
the facts when they are once marshalled.”—Outlook. 

















THE ANGLICAN CHURCH HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., 
Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 
Comparative Religion. .°wW"%sr. 


CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. (Inland 
postage 2d.) 





The Sermon of the Sea and other 
Studies. By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, S.J. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

These Studies, by a well-known Jesuit preacher, 
are an attempt at the expression of the great thoughts 
which come to all who listen reverently to Nature 
and Nature’s God. 

Scenes from the Life of 


Cloister to Court. Saison eet 
Abbess of Jouarre, Princess of Orange. By FRANCES 
M. COTTON-WALKER. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. (Inland 
postaye 4d.) 

“The book does not contain a dull page throughout. 
It teems with incident and picturesque narrative. In 
questions of historic detail it is thoroughly accurate.” 

Church Gazette. 


The Annual Register: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 
1908. Svo, 18s. (Inland postage 5d.) 
*.* Volumes of ‘The Annual Register’ for the 
years 1863-1907 can still be had, price 188. each. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Industrial Efficiency: a Com- 
parative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and America. By ARTHUR SHAD- 
WELL, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive con- 
tribution to the burning question of international competi- 
tion in industry that has yet been written.” 

Chamber of Commerce Journal. 





Human Economics. 375,.% grdu 


and Cosmopolitan Economy. By ARTHUR H. 
GIBSON, F.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





Hydraulic Tables and Diagrams 


for Practical Engineers. By Capt. A. ff. 


GARRETT, R.E., Executive Engineer, Indian Public 
Works Department. 158. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Railroad Promotion and Capital- 


ization in the United States. By FREDERICK 


A. CLEVELAND, Ph.D., Author of ‘The Bank and 
the Treasury,’and FRED W. POWELL, A.M. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
- 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

















Oxford University Press. 


—o— 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETEER 
OF INDIA. New Edition. In 26 vols, 


8vo, cloth, 5/. net; morocco back, 6/. 6s. net, 


The Four Volumes of ‘THE INDIAN EM. 
PIRE’ separately, 6s. net each in cloth, or 7s. 6d, 
net with morocco back ; the Atlas separately, 15s, 
net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net with morocco back, 


Each volume contains a Map of India specially 
prepared for this Edition. 


ASOKA, THE BUDDHIST 
EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


By VINCENT A. SMITH. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d. net. 


SWINBURNE. 


A Lecture delivered before the University, 
By J. W. MACKAIL. 8vo, ls. net. 


ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the late C. BIGG. Edited by T. B. 
STRONG. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF 


IDEAS. By J. A. STEWART. 80, 
6s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NON- 
EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. 


By J. L. COOLIDGE. §8vo, 15s. net. 
(Immediately. 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
MILTON TERCENTENARY PAPERS. 


NOW READY. 


LINES BY GEORGE MEREDITH; 
ORATION by A. W. Warp; SUMMARY 
OF ADDRESS ON MILTON AND 
MUSIC, by Sir Frepericx Bripee. 


SAMSON AGONISTES AND THE HEL- 
LENIC DRAMA, by the late Sir R. C. 
JEBB. 

MILTON AS SCHOOLBOY AND 
SCHOOLMASTER, by A. F. Leacu. 
MILTON IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN. 

TURY (1701-50), by E. Dowpen. 

MILTON AS AN HISTORIAN, by C. H. 

FIrtu. 


MILTON’S FAME ON THE CON. 
TINENT, by J. G. Rosrnson. 


A CONSIDERATION OF MACAULAY’S 
COMPARISON OF DANTE AND 
MILTON, by W. J. Courruope. 

The above seven British Academy Pamphlets on 
Milton have now been issued together in a Port- 
folio, price 5s. net. The Portfolio can be obtained 
for 6d. net by those who already possess the 


Papers. 
Any of the Addresses may be obtained separately, 
price ls. net. 


A VINDICATION OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


By G. W. HASTINGS. 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE COPTIC (SAHIDIC) VERSION 
OF CERTAIN BOOKS OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT FROM A PAPYRUS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT THOMPSON. 
8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 pages) 
post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Life of Major-General Sir John Ardagh. 
By his Wife, Susan, Countess of Malmes- 
bury. With Portraits and Illustrations 
by Sir John Ardagh. (John Murray.) 


In reading this exhilarating record of a 
splendidly strenuous life we are chiefly 
struck by the variety of opportunity 
which opens out before a soldier who 
adopts the more intellectual and scientific 
lines of his profession. The fighting man 
is always the popular hero, and deservedly 
80: no one, certainly, in these days, can 
afford to depreciate the golden gift of 
courage. But battles are the purple 
patches of a soldier’s life, the rare excep- 
tions which break the long monotony of 
barracks. 

Sir John Ardagh had these brief 
delights; he was at Teb, Tamai, and 
Ginnis—the last perhaps the most brilliant 
and important of all the fights with 
the Sudanis—where he narrowly escaped 
death. He was standing with General 
Grenfell when a bullet passed through his 
helmet, grazing his ear, and leaving him 
slightly deaf ever afterwards. Col. Ardagh’s 
eyeglass was hanging down his back, in 
the way that eyeglasses do in moments of 
crisis, and his first business was to recover 
it; and when, after several desperate 
attempts, this was accomplished, he 
calmly fixed it in his eye, put his finger 
tentatively through the bullet-hole in his 
helmet, and then returned to observa- 
tions through his field-glass. His boyish 
training would probably have fitted him 
for the dashing cavalry officer of earlier 
fiction ; for his father, a sporting Irish 
parson of the county Waterford, kept 
us pack of hounds, in friendly co-opera- 
tion with the parish priest, and young 





Ardagh acted as whip; he must have 
been a proud lad when the incomparable 
Whyte - Melville said of him: “That 
young fellow will gofar. He rides straight 
and speaks to nobody.” 

He did go far, and he continued all 
his life to talk as little as he could, but 
he did not get on by riding. Fighting was 
a@ mere accident in his career. He hap- 
pened to be placed in command of the 
Royal Engineers during the occupation of 
Alexandria in 1882, when “ the tower and 
enceinte were strongly guarded by Capt. 
{Sir John] Fisher and Lord Charles 
Beresford”’; and his duties in the army 
of occupation took lffm into the Eastern 
Sudan during the stirring times of Osman 
Digna’s assaults. He was also A.A. and 
Q.M.G. and senior staff officer under 
Stephenson in the Nile expedition of 1885; 
but in Wolseley’s relief expedition he had 
been kept back at Cairo to command the 
base—a post demanding arduous labour, 
and not the less difficult because he 
had consistently urged the Suakin-Berber 
route, for the relief first of the Sudan 
garrisons, and afterwards of Gordon him- 
self, against the judgment of Lord Wolseley 
and the Government. It is, of course, 





unnecessary to say that when once the | 
unfortunate decision was made Ardagh | 


loyally and energetically did his utmost 
to promote success. “‘My present occu- 
pation,” he wrote, 


“is Commandant of the Base for the Nile | 


Expedition. 


many ways, inasmuch as the arrival of 


It is rather a delicate one in | 


Lord Wolseley and the flood of officers he | 
brought out with him (to the disjointing of | 
| has shown great soundness of judgment.” 


all our noses here) produced a certain amount 
of bitterness between the old garrison and 


the new arrivals. I am the agent here for | 


Lord Wolseley, and a sort of buffer between 
the Nile Expedition and the Army of 
Occupation; but being on the best of 
terms with both Lord Wolseley and Sir 


Paris in March, 1871, and saw the German 
troops march in, and out, and enjoyed the 
privilege of being shown by Holstein the 
preliminaries of peace lying on the table 
at Versailles with the ink of the signatures 
still wet. In 1876 he was on special 
service at the head-quarters of the Turkish 
army during the war with Servia, and 
made a remarkably rapid survey for 
fortified lines round Constantinople in 
case of need. He was with Sir Lintorn 
Simmons as military delegate on the 
Special Embassy to the Congress of 
Berlin, and an attaché remarked about 
that feverish assembly that “‘ the only one 
who will keep calm and collected will be 
Capt. Ardagh, R.E. He will have plenty 
of cold water to check the warmth of the 
Russian military asseverations and pro- 
testations; but not a drop will either 
Eagle or Bear be able to pump out of him 
against his will.” 

He was on the Bulgarian Boundary 
Commission in 1878-9, and the Turco- 
Greek Boundary Commission in 1881, 
when Lord Dufferin, then Ambassador at 
the Porte, wrote officially to the Foreign 
Secretary that 
“‘the labour and heat of the day has almost 
exclusively fallen upon his [Major Ardagh’s] 
shoulders. The surveys have been alto- 
gether his work; from first to last he has 
exhibited an amount of conscientious energy 
and zeal which is deserving of the greatest 
credit; in every case where there has 
occurred any difference of opinion between 
himself and the other members of the Com- 
mission I have no hesitation in saying that 
Major Ardagh had the right upon his side, 
and throughout the entire proceedings he 


Both Commissions involved very hard 
work and much exposure, and the later 
one wa3 complicated by the attentions of 


| brigands, who set a heavy ran-om upon 


Frederick Stephenson, everything goes on - 


with perfect smoothness. Possibly that 
may have been the reason why I was 
selected for this delicate and onerous post. 
They telegraph to me from everywhere up 


Ardagh’s expected capture, and by the 
suspicions of the Turkish Commissioners, 
who deeply distrusted plane-tables, theo- 
dolites, and survey-marks. But Ardagh 


| delighted in work, the harder the better :— 


the Nile for every conceivable want: | 


battalions, blankets, coals, coffins, 
groceries, locomotives, robes of honour, 
camels, and heaven knows what besides.’’ 


that rare combination of judgment, firm- 
ness, and tact which pre-eminently cha- 
racterized Ardagh. He had acquired his 
qualities partly by self-discipline, for as a 
boy he had been disputatious and quick- 
tempered. But self-repression and contact 
with the world had moulded him into the 
diplomatist and statesman. A man who 
goes into Woolwich second and comes out 
first, like the man who comes out first 
from the Royal Naval College, is of course 
marked for special employment, and natur- 
ally finds his work largely in those branches 
of his profession which are now classified 
as the Intelligence Department. After 
the usual engineer’s duties, Ardagh was 
employed by the Foreign Office as early 
as 1869, before he was thirty years 
old, upon Continental observations and 
reports, which, like much of his most 
serious work, were confidential, and there- 
fore unsuited for publication. He was in 


oggles, | 





** Ardagh, or Ardour, as we have named 
him, is the most wonderful man I have ever 
met. He works about nineteen hours a day 
himself, and never tires, taking for granted 


; ‘ k at least twel 
No doubt this appointment was due to | that every one else can work at least twelve 


hours a day out of doors in a hot sun and 
feel none the worse for it. The only relaxa- 
tions he ever allows himself are payi 
official visits (when he likes to be accompani 
by the whole of his staff) and making 
sketches in water colours.” 

The sketches are well represented in 
this volume, but the encomiast forgot to 
mention that another “relaxation” of 
Ardagh’s—not unknown among the most 
brilliant officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and to be expected in a favourite 
pupil of Sylvester’s—was working out 
abstruse problems in higher mathe- 
matics. The same untiring energy and 
faultless tact which won him the admira- 
tion of Boundary Commisioners made 
him a perfect private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne when Viceroy of India in 
1888-94. Probably no more exacting or 
crucial subordinate post exists, and Ardagh 
came through the ordeal triumphantly, 
though we can believe that his grave 
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taciturnity was somewhat alarming to 
the ceaseless stream of applicants at 
Government House. His idea of rest was 
to be in an express train for hours, “ ‘ un- 
molested,’ as he used to put it, by the 
well-meant efforts of his friends to make 
him take ‘ exercise ’"—a thing he hated,” 
like many another brain-worker. 

Ardagh had been connected with the 
Intelligence Department as early as 1875, 
but in 1896, whilst busily engaged upon 
one of the various reorganizations of the 
War Office, he was appointed to the chief 
post of Director of Military Intelligence at 
Head-quarters. No man probably could 
be better qualified. To be “ the brains of 
the army,” as the phrase runs, demands 
exceptional gifts and acquirements. The 
true Intelligence officer must be not only 
@ man of scientific attainments, able to 
survey and sketch plans, and therefore a 
mathematician and draughtsman; he 
must also be an international lawyer, 
linguist, diplomatist, geographer, statisti- 
cian—in short, he must know everything. 
It was his wide attainments, proved in 
many tests, that procured Ardagh this 
supremely important post, and gave him 
his seat at the Hague Conference of 1899. 
His obligatory absence there was in one 
way a dangerous loss, for his department 
missed his guidance in the critical moments 
before the South African War. The 
Intelligence people were violently abused 
by ignorant critics for miscalculations of 
the enemy’s strength; but the sub- 
sequent official inquiry showed that 
Ardagh had been extraordinarily accurate 
in his estimates, and that he had re- 
peatedly and urgently warned the Govern- 
ment of what they had to expect in the 
event of war. As Mr. Justice Bigham, 
himself a member of the Martial Law 
Commission, wrote: “If in earlier days 
his warnings and advice had been listened 
to, we should perhaps have been spared 
the costly and disastrous war in South 
Africa.” His department, at least, came 
out of the investigation unscathed. 

Lady Malmesbury has written her 
husband’s life with rare discrimination 
and reticence. Readers who regret that 
so little is told of his personal life and 
habits should recollect how intensely 
distasteful such revelations of his privacy 
would have been to Sir John Ardagh’s 
reserved nature. Lady Malmesbury was 
bound to share such a feeling. We wish, 
however, that she had printed more of the 
diaries. The extracts dealing with the 
Germans in Paris and the Bulgarian and 
Greek Boundary Commissions are vividly 
interesting, though not written with any 
effort at literary style. Humour is not 
conspicuous in Ardagh’s writings, nor 
is wit, which is stranger in a genuine 
Irishman. There is a lack of “good 
stories,’ though we note an amusing 
anecdote of Pius IX. and Irish Protestants, 
and some queer scenes of Russian officers’ 
festivities incamp. There is also a dearth 
of letters. Most of those given are really 
testimonials. But the book is an admir- 
able record of the work of a great servant 
of the State, and it should be in the hands 
of every young soldier. 


The Frontiers of Baluchistan. By G. P. 
Tate. With an Introduction by Col. 
Sir A. H. McMahon. Illustrated. 
(Witherby & Co.) 


Tue chief importance of this work is 
derived from the fact that it furnishes the 
first record of two pacific expeditions 
which in the stress of more sensational 
matters did not receive the notice they 
deserved. Reference is made to the joint 
commission for the delimitation of the 
frontier between British Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan, and to the arbitration award 
with regard to the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Persia in Seistan. Both 
these arrangements have contributed to 
the removal of causes of strife in a region 
which must sooner or later become of the 
first importance in the development of the 
problem (which is as much commercial as 
political) of the Middle East. 

Mr. G. P. Tate, who says in his Preface 
that he must have been predestined to be 
a wanderer as his travels began in his 
infancy, is a member of the staff of that 
admirable department called ‘“‘ the Indian 
Surveys.” He was attached to the Com- 
mission under Capt. (now Sir Henry) 
McMahon which between 1894 and 1896 
demarcated the southern frontier of 
Afghanistan from Domandi on the east to 
Malik Siah Kuh on the west ; and in 1902 
he was nominated chief Survey officer 
with the mission sent under the same 
leader to define the limits of authority 
in Seistan. 

The bulk of the book relates to the 
second experience, the earlier being dis- 
missed in a single chapter. In two 
preliminary chapters Mr. Tate gives a 
vivid description of the state of things 
that formerly prevailed in Mekran when 
bandits like Azad Khan held the sparse 
population of these desert tracts in 
subjection, and plundered with impunity 
the few caravans that ventured into the 
region through which has now been 
established our Nushki-Seistan trade route. 
The marked change that British influence 
has produced over the conditions of life 
here is revealed in a few telling sentences. 
Ido the Mamasseni, a typical robber, has 
given up his old ways to become a champion 
of peace and good government; their 
former active amusements being no longer 
practicable, the nomads tell stories round 
the camp fire which offer a new field of 
research to the ethnologist. The first 
basis of an orderly community has been 
laid in the very spot where less than 
seventy years ago Forbes and Pattinson 
were murdered. 

The larger and more serious part of the 
volume relates to Seistan, the royal 
province of Kai Khasrau, whose descend- 
ants still survive, not in regal state, but 
in penury and obscurity. Although Seis- 
tan could hardly be described as a land 
flowing with milk and honey, it seems 
most attractive to those who have just 
left the barren wastes of Mekran. The 
country is fertile; cultivation is easy ; 
the inhabitants have their home industries, 





chiefly carpet-making ; and the character 
of the people is pacific and free from pre- 


judice. But this present prosperity is 
only a shadow of the high civilization and 
human activity which prevailed in this 
region before the arrival of the Arab 
invaders in the eighth century. The 
Seistanis have a carefully organized 
system of local self-government, each 
township being under a Kad Khuda, or 
mayor. It is curious to learn that out- 
side his residence is placed a large drum 
which is beaten whenever it is necessary 
to summon a public meeting. Women 
enjoy far more liberty in Shia than in 
Sunni countries, and Seistan has even a 
Lady Mayor, who discharged her duties 
so excellently that she received the title 
of “Lady Virtuous.” More familiarly 
this Persian Suffragette is spoken of as 
“the masculine woman.” The Farsiwan 
women are generally comely, and are 
described in'attractive terms by theauthor; 
but he dwells upon the want of interest 
in their lives, the absence of any necessity 
to work hard or continuously, and the 
addiction of the whole community to the 
use of opium. 

Seistan presents many features of 
interest to the student of archeology and 
of nature. It is clear that great dis- 
coveries await those who unearth the 
remains of Kaianian greatness. The works 
of nature are not concealed, and the 
extraordi annual visitation called 
“the wind of 120 days” is one of them. 
It used to be declared that it arrived 
punctually at the end of May, but in 1902 
it was six or seven weeks late. Whether 
punctual or not, it lasts always the 
prescribed period, and blows always across 
Seistan from the north-west direction. 
Speaking of this wind, a native of Seistan 
said: ‘The wind of Seistan wears away 
the walls of our buildings as the whet- 
stone wears away steel”; and Mr. Tate 
gives at least one instance of the extreme 
discomfort he suffered trom it when 
sitting inside his tent covered with a 
sheet. Every time he got up, he shook 
pounds of dust out of it. 

This prolonged gale is not, however, 
the greatest infliction of Seistan. The 
flies of the province possess and deserve a 
far worse reputation. Mr. Tate describes 
the sufferings of himself and his party 
from their attacks in one short ride of 
seven miles. The travellers reached their 
destination with their hands and the 
quarters of their camels streaked with 
blood. It is the practice of the inhabitants 
to protect their horses picketed in the 
open with trousers and swaddling bands ; 
but even these precautions are not infallible. 
While Mr. Tate does not lay on the flies 
the whole blame for the great animal 
mortality in Seistan, he adds the signifi- 
cant remark: ‘There is no doubt they 
play a very important part in spreading 
disease by inoculation.” 

The volume contains many graphic 
sketches of the different nationalities with 
whom the writér came in contact— 
Baluchi camel-men and ex-swashbucklers ; 
Afghan officials and soldiers, the latter 
described as “a smart set of fellows” ; 
Persian officials and Farsiwan settlers, 





including the bedraggled descendants of 
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Kai Khasrau; and, last, but not 
least, the Cossack guard of the Russian 
Consulate at Nasratabad, the little- 
known and rarely named capital of 
Seistan. 

In his Introduction Sir Henry McMahon 
refers to the peculiar fascination a desert 
exercises on the mind of those who have 
sojourned in or even only traversed it. 
The reader of this work will discover that 
Mr. Tate has turned the spell to profitable 
account, for his descriptions of men and 
scenes are vivid, full of local colour, and 
free alike from prejudice or straining after 
effect. The excellent photographic plates 
and maps deserve a special word of com- 
mendation. 





Sir George Mackenzie, King’s Advocate, 
of Rosehaugh: his Life and Times, 
1636 (?)-1691. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


THRouGHOUT the Restoration period of 
Scottish history, which popular writers 
represent as a mere carnival of religious 
strife, it is easy to trace the development 
of ideas which came to fruition when 
James VII. had forfeited his crown. 
Indeed, if we were asked to name the 
period when the secular temper first 
prevailed in politics, we should place it 
as far back as the battle of Dunbar in 
1650. Ultra-Presbyterianism had then 
discredited itself as extravagant and 
unpatriotic; and the free trade with 
England, opened, or rather legalized, by 
Cromwell, gave an impetus to the indus- 
trial movement which culminated in the 
Darien scheme and the Union. The 
Government of Charles II. was not wholly 
occupied in supporting an unpopular 
episcopate. It inaugurated with great 
vigour what we should now call a policy 
of tariff reform; and several of its mem- 
bers and supporters held the tolerant 
opinions which found expression, however 
imperfect, in the Revolution Settlement. 
One of these is the subject of this work ; 
and it is curious to find a kinship in 
charity between the persecuting Lord 
Advocate and the saintly Bishop of Dun- 
blane. ‘Seeing all Christians are but 
pilgrims here,” wrote Sir George Mac- 
kenzie in his ‘ Religio Stoici,’ “‘ I admire 
that these pilgrims should leave off to 
journey, and stand skirmishing and fight- 
ing with all such as will not travel their 
road.” This is in the spirit, and even in 
the manner, of Leighton; and _ heartily 
would he have approved Sir George’s 
better-known aphorism: “In religion 
as in heraldry, the simpler the bear- 
ing be, it is so much the purer and the 
ancienter.” 

Mackenzie during his first six years in 
Parliament was an opponent of the 
Court; and Mr. Lang seems hardly to 
appreciate the new temper of Scottish 
politics when he calls this “ perhaps the 
least interesting and characteristic period 
of his life.” He tells us that the Lords 
of the Articles were restored, but does 
not mention the considerable restriction 
of their power. Instead of assembling 





merely at the beginning and the close of 
the session in order to elect this packed 
Committee and give a formal assent to 
its Acts, Parliament, after the Restoration, 
met several times a week, and discussed 
and even amended measures which the 
Articles had approved. It is from Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘Memoirs’ that we gain our 
best idea of a House very unlike the 
old Scottish Estates —a House which 
was sometimes ‘“ overawed,’ sometimes 
“ gained to a compliance,” and in which 
there were lively debates, narrow ma- 
jorities, and a “throng of speakers.” 
Mackenzie was associated with the com- 
mercial, no less than the constitu- 
tional, activities which anticipated the 
Revolution; and the claim of burghs 
not royal to a share in the municipal 
monopoly of foreign commerce, which 
was admitted by Parliament in 1672, 
had apparently his personal as well as 
professional support. It is remarkable 
that he opposed Lauderdale when that 
statesman was the hope of humane and 
upright politicians, and joined him when 
the last of these had withdrawn—when 
Kincardine had been dismissed from the 
Council and Leighton had resigned his 
see. Mr. Lang supposes that “as a 
stalwart patriot ” he resented the alliance 
of his associates with Shaftesbury and 
the English Whigs, and, with more reason, 
that he was moved to support authority 
by the astonishing outbreak at this 
period of field conventicles. Desire of 
office must surely, however, have been 
one of his motives; and one recalls 
another Scottish lawyer who, a century 
later, was violently attacking Lord North, 
and within a few months had become his 
Solicitor-General. But Mackenzie cannot 
be charged, like Wedderburn, with a 
complete change of front; for, as the 
author points out, his opposition to 
Lauderdale had not ‘“‘ committed him to 
the cause of the Presbyterians.” Questions 
of trade and finance were, indeed, the 
chief causes of contention in Parliament ; 
and we find a clerical annalist com- 
plaining that in such disputes “the 
name of religion” was not so much as 
mentioned. 

Mr. Lang is more interested in the 
repressive Minister than in “the earnest 
young Liberal member of Parliament ” ; 
and the public, which cares more for the 
bickerings of Scottish history than for its 
wider issues, will probably agree with him. 
He is invariably judicious, and has no 
occasion to apologize for “ the partiality 
of a biographer”; but, without defend- 
ing Lauderdale’s cruelty, he thinks it 
easier to blame the Government than to 
suggest what they were to do—with no 
money and a handful of troops—when 
“Scotland,” in  Kirkton’s expressive 
phrase, ‘‘ broke loose with conventicles.” 
The Western clergy had to be protected 
against these hordes of armed men; and 
thirty years earlier a mob of fanatics 
from this district had captured Edinburgh. 
We think, however, that Mr. Lang attri- 
butes too much to a policy of blood and 
iron when he says that in Scotland 
as in Spain, persecution had at least the 





merit of success— that by such means 
Catholicism and ultra - Presbyterianism 
were alike crushed. This seems to us a 
short-sighted view. If Catholicism had 
not been moribund at the Reformation, 
it could not have succumbed so easily to 
penal laws; and, though Lauderdale 
succeeded in separating “the vast body 
of Presbyterians from the irreconcilable 
Remnant,” he merely completed a schism 
which had been in progress—with other 
important things—since the battle of 
Dunbar. But for the excesses and ab- 
surdities of Warriston and Guthrie, the 
King’s Advocate, in our opinion, would 
have persecuted in vain. 

Mr. Lang deals fully with the cases in 
which Mackenzie acted as prosecutor, 
and finds scope for his ability as a solver 
of mysteries in several plots. Thorough 
and illuminating is his account of the 
Argyll case, 1681; and no one who reads 
this chapter, which is largely new to 
history, can doubt that the enmity 
Argyll had aroused in the Highlands, and 
not his reluctance to take the Test, was 
the real cause of his fall. The character 
of Mackenzie is thus neatly summed up : 
“The struggle of his life was to keep 
his official and actual self in separate 
compartments.” 

His writings, literary and _ historical, 
are ably treated. Attention is directed 
to “the curious puzzle,’ apparently 
insoluble, presented by his ‘Memoirs’ ; 
and the references to his ‘ Vindication,’ 
as recorded in a good index, will enable 
the student to make a discriminating use 
of that tract. Monotony would be broken, 
and charity preserved, if Mr. Lang would 
occasionally mention Dalrymple without 
calling him “the man of Glencoe.” A 
more generous, and no less just epithet, 
would be “ the man of the Union.” There 
was no “ Dean of Hamilton.”” The Ramsay 
mentioned on p. 169 was minister of 
Hamilton and Dean of Glasgow. There 
are three excellent portraits and an 
engraving of Mackenzie’s tomb. 

Solid and valuable as this work is, we 
are by no means delighted with its style. 
Much of it strikes us as rather the raw 
materials of biography than the finished 
product, and there is too much use of 
parentheses and italics. For example, on 
p- 180 the author summarizes Mackenzie’s 
argument for the absolute power of 
Scottish kings ; and then, within brackets, 
comes this breathless sentence, over- 
running its commas :— 

“Act 15 of the first Parliament of 
Charles II., and other Acts, buttressed by 
the opinion of Bodin and Blackwoodius, 
and several others, Charles has the right 
to do whatever any other king can do, see 
Barclay, who places his authority on a 
par with that of the kings of France and 
Spain,” 

Occasionally, but too seldom, there are 
gleams of Mr. Lang’s pleasant humour. 
We read of a tariff reformer, born out of 
due season, who was “zealous unto 
slaying”; and here in a flash is the 
aimless, rain-soaked Pentland Rising : 
“They walked about the country, getting 
very wet, and renewing the Covenant.” 
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Rambles in Sussex. By F. G. Brabant. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Waite reading Mr. Brabant’s book on 
Sussex we have often wished that he had 
allowed himself, with his publishers’ 
connivance, two volumes instead of one in 
which to express himself. He has said 
much in a small space, but there is a great 
deal more to be said pertinently, and we 
feel that he both wants to say it and could 
say it well. Possibly one volume could 
have been made over to West, and another 
to East Sussex; or the division might 
have been between the forest ridge, its 
southern spurs, and the Weald on the 
one hand, and the lower green sand, the 
South Downs, and the sea plain on the 
other. Thus much we suggest because 
in many places our guide shows signs 
that he would fain linger in some quaint 
village street or over a fine view, but is 
bound to hurry on in order to keep his 
appointment with printers and publishers. 
If we want more of Mr. Brabant, it is 
no doubt largely due to the alluring cha- 
racter of the Sussex scenery he has chosen 
to wander in; but undoubtedly his own 
qualities as a rambler contribute gene- 
rously to our enjoyment. 

There is already much on the subject : 

we are familiar with Lower, Horsfield, the 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ Mr. 
Lucas’s ‘Highways and Byways,’ the 
big ‘ Victoria History’ (2 vols.), and Mr. 
Brabant’s little pocket companion. But 
though such a volume as this is bound to 
contain much that has been often said, 
Mr. Brabant is so obviously a practical 
wanderer with an enthusiasm for the 
county that he nowhere offends us with 
the quality of mere bookishness. His 
volume necessarily challenges comparison 
with Mr. Lucas’s just mentioned. If in 
the matter of style Mr. Brabant has not 
quite the light, poetic, and imaginative 
touch of his rival, he is somewhat more 
patient and conscientious, and manages 
to get more information into his pages. 
He has not grasped, or perhaps despises, 
the grammarian’s rule as to “ and which.” 
His grouping into different rambles of 
the places of interest is, however, par- 
ticularly skilful. So far as books are con- 
cerned, Mr. Brabant has had an advantage 
over Mr. Lucas in being able to refer to 
the two volumes of the ‘ Victoria His- 
tory’ mentioned above. His plan also is 
somewhat different, as he deliberately 
omits items of purely local interest, and 
includes 
“only what would be of permanent interest 
to intelligent travellers, such as the cha- 
racteristic features of the scenery, the history 
and architecture of every old building, and 
the manifold points in which the county 
touches the general history and literature of 
England.” 
Sussex is rich in historical associations, 
and not less in scenery. There is a 
variety of landscape combined with a 
remarkable simplicity in the disposition 
of scenery. Mr. Brabant, with his 
usual sanity of view, hits off the facts 
succinctly :— 

“Chalk and sand are the two principal 
elements in the formation of the scenery of 
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our south-eastern counties. Wherever the | 
soil is mainly clay, the landscape is flat | 


and comparatively uninteresting. But when 
chalk or sand es its place, hills at once 
appear—in the former case, bare, steep-sided 
downs with swelling outlines and grassy 
slopes; in the latter, sand-hills, usually 
covered with thick-growing forest, inter- 
spersed with tracts of heathery common. 

he best scenery is when these two varieties 
of hills are brought close together, and it is 
this feature which gives the counties of the 
Weald (Kent, Sussex, and Surrey) their 
greatest charm. Sussex owes its attractive- 
ness to two sandy regions and one chalk 
region. 

Mr. Brabant proceeds, for the purposes 
of his descriptions, first from various 
southern centres—Chichester, Midhurst, 
Arundel, Bramber, Brighton, Lewes, East- 
bourne, and Hastings. The northern dis- 
tricts he covers by first travelling along 
the southern forest ridge from Hastings 
to Horsham (which he uses as a centre for 
the Wealden country west of it), and then 
turning eastward again along the main 
forest ridge to Tunbridge Wells. His 
pages are adorned with interesting reflec- 
tions and historical matter, and though 
he has a liking for legends, he has also a 
ready pin wherewith to prick bubbles 
of untrustworthy romance. One of his 
best qualifications is his knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for architecture, though in 
this sphere he seems to us to tend slightly 
to dogmatism. His taste in churches is 
almost fastidious, and he has no mercy 
for bad restorations and ‘“ churchwarden 
work.” Happily, when he treats of geo- 
logy, he gives us a practical sufficiency of 
information without a disquisition on the 
order in which weald, and down, and 
sandy regions were formed. Bird-life 
interests him, but he is mainly content 
with the opinions of Mr. A. E. Knox’s 
‘Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,’ a 
book for the reprinting of which he pleads. 
He is sensitive to the charms of scenery, 
and his pen is adequate to the description 
of it. Indeed, from our own experience 
of a large part of the routes he travels, 
we know that he is a wideawake and well- 
informed guide: he is also very com- 
panionable. When we add that he appre- 
eiates the literature, prose and poetry, 
ancient and modern, that bears on the 
county, and has included excellent photo- 
graphs of typical Sussex subjects, including 
several Turner pictures, it will be clear 
that he has provided a pleasant medley. 

Mr. Brabant pleads judiciously for the 
reasonable opening to visitors of art 
treasures and antiquities; but we wish 
that he had been moved to devote a few 
of his pages to a plea for the public rights 
(which seem to be fast fading into oblivion) 
in St. Leonard’s Forest. Lawsuits have 
been fought in this connexion, but the 
public knows little of its position. Private 
owners have monopolized the frontages 
to the three main roads through or round 
this sylvan district, and it is difficult to 
get through to the thousands of acres of 
wild land where the visitor may wander 
and be free to his heart’s content. How- 
ever, Mr. Brabant can hardly be asked to 
fight their battles for the people of Hors- 
ham, who stand at the gate of the forest 


‘Henry Tr 





and are its natural custodians, respon- 
sible to the nation for the maintenance of 
public rights in the home of the fabled 
dragon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Red Saint. By Warwick Deeping. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


UnpbovuBTEDLy Mr. Deeping is the ablest 
and most picturesque writer of the school 
that is derived from Mr. Hewlett. He 
has an individuality which is showing 
itself, but he has not yet shaken off his 
master’s abruptness of method. It is a 
difficult matter to write medieval romance 
so as to convince, or even to interest 
readers. At its worst it is “ tushery” 
of the most wearisome sort. At its best 
it may be a ‘ Forest Lovers’ or a ‘ Cloister 
and the Hearth.’ Mr. Deeping’s heroine, 
of many sorrows, is an attractive figure ; 
the pictures of the time (that of Henry IIL.) 
are vivid and conscientiously reproduced ; 
and the action is full of vigour. The plot 
is simple, but exceedingly well devised ; 
and the style is good and clean and strong. 





Henry in Search of a Wife. By Alphonse 
Courlander. (Fisher Unwin.) 


An idle and conceited sentimentalist 
writing in the first person is generally an 
irritating character, and in this novel he 
increases the reader’s vexation by getting 
a great deal more than he deserves. Mr. 
Courlander does scant justice to the 
piquant idea expressed in his title, and 
his heroine makes too tame a surrender. 
essingham’s Continental travel 
yields little of value to the story, though 
many will chuckle over the anecdote of 
the Swiss couple who, to avoid expense, 
obstinately refused to sanctify their union 
by marriage till, in their old age, the pastor 
of the village where they dwelt offered to 
marry them for nothing. 





The Shuttles of the Loom. By K. M. 
Edge. (John Murray.) 


Miss Epos (Mrs. C. T. CAULFIELD) knows 
India well, and her description of life in 
the forests of the Vengaimalais gives an 
impression of remarkable fidelity. Her 
hero, John Grange, is a forest officer who 
has given the best years of his life to the 
Empire, and a ‘“ Government that had 
selected him as a man of capacity and 
courage had afterwards neglected him.” 
When he considers that his work is 
finished, Grange returns to England, and 
the greater part of the story is concerned 
with the inevitable disappointments which 
await him and the development of the 
sentimental side of his character. This 
is very well done, but the heroine, with 
her incomprehensible past and ever self- 
conscious preserit, is a less convincing 
type than the young girl to whom at first 
Grange is instinctively drawn. The con- 
clusion, which takes us back to the Indian 
forest, is melancholy, but consistent with 
Grange’s strenuous sense of duty. 
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Where Billows Roll. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue stories of the late Allen Raine are 
chiefly remarkable for the charming pic- 
tures she gives of Welsh life and scenery, 
and for her sympathetic interpretation of 
the peasantry. This last from her pen 
is a pretty romance of a young Welsh girl 
whose happiness is nearly destroyed by 
a death-bed promise which is given by 
her lover to his father, and is responsible 
for serious misunderstandings. A crime 
for which the innocent suffer rescues her 
from an unhappy marriage; and there is 
more than a touch of mysticism introduced 
into the story in the persons of the god- 
like twins Iolo and Iola. But the sadness 
which permeates the book is of a gentle 
kind, and the conclusion is entirely happy. 


By Allen Raine. 


The Wooden Horse. By Hugh Walpole. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue Colonial hero who, after an absence 
of twenty years, returns to the ancestral 
home to find himself unappreciated by 
his relations, including his own son, offers 
scope for originality of treatment. Here 
Mr. Walpole has succeeded, if he has 
not altogether resisted the temptation to 
overdo the situation. The extreme 
gentility of the Trojans, and their pro- 
gressive, even radical tendencies where 
the picturesque village at their feet is 
concerned, suggest rather a_ self-made 
suburban family than a Cornish stock 
of incalculably ancient lineage and pre- 
judices. The breezy Colonial has every 
right to be shocked and disappointed ; 
and the manner in which, when his son 
behaves more like a cad than a Trojan, 
he seizes the opportunity to assert himself, 
is ingenious. As a satire of some modern 
manners, the story has good points, but 
it is overweighted by the classical allusion 
in the title. 


As It Happened. By Ashton Hilliers. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Tuts work has the circumstantiality of 
the eighteenth-century masters. It com- 
bines wealth of incident, variety and 
originality of character, fine descriptions, 
and battle-pieces by sea and land. Tom 
Furley, the gunner turned Quaker, is an 
historical character. Like most of the 
other figures, he revolves round that of 
the orphan heroine, a fine conception. 
Two old scholars; a good and modest 
soldier who is a kind of more martial 
Dobbin ; an immodest Irish major who is 
the villain of the piece; and a strange 
sectary, the Anointer, make up the cast. 
Historically the story begins with the 
mutiny at Madras, and ends with the 
defence of Gibraltar by Eliott, of whom 
we see a good deal, with glimpses of 
Secretary Jenkinson and “old Q.” We 
are not confident in our author as an 
Indian historian: he follows Wilks and 
Mill too much; but he is always interesting. 
The presence of a Highland officer and his 
uncle gives excuse for two scraps of Gaelic, 
both wrong. Per contra, the Kast Anglian 
dialect of Furley and his mates is ex- 
cellent. 





Their Oxford Year. By Oona H. Ball. 
Illustrated. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mrs. Batu writes very pleasantly, if some- 
what discursively, about Oxford life, 
which she evidently knows well from the 
inside—far too well, in fact, for her lady 
visitor from across the Atlantic to be 
altogether convincing when professing to 
record her first impressions. Homage 
to the spirit of the past is duly rendered 
by the clever device of causing the 
heroine to dip into various quaint authors 
instinct with the genius loci. Indeed, we 
venture to prophesy that the Bodleian 
attendants will be sore put to it to cope 
with the demand on the part of Mrs. 
Ball’s readers for the inimitable Dr. 
Robert Plot, or for Barré Charles Roberts, 
so pathetically short-lived. As for the 
spirit of the present, that too receives 
its meed of attention, though we should 
have thought that a lady who makes 
fatuous errors about the games she goes 
to watch, and is evidently rather proud 
of the fact, belonged rather to the genera- 
tion of one’s maiden aunt. The curtain 
appropriately falls on Commemoration 
and a proposal of marriage. If, however, 
we know the College Don of the shy type— 
the author prefers them shy—a fervent 
passage of Browning recited by a match- 
making Professor with a “‘ beautiful voice”’ 
at the critical moment would scarcely 
incite him to commit himself. That kind 
of i is not to be approached down 
wind. 








FOLK-LORE. 
THE second title of The Childhood of Man, 


by Leo Frobenius (Seeley & Co.), is “a 
popular account of the lives, customs, and 
thoughts of the primitive races,’ and it 
embodies the conclusions which that 
authority has reached by long study. It 
has been admirably translated by Dr. 
A. H. Keane, who contributes a preface. 
Besides the illustrations in the text, derived 
from the author’s own collections and other 
sources, the English edition is embellished 
by reproductions (from the originals in the 
British Museum) of some of the drawings 
made by John White, who was Governor of 
Virginia in 1587, representing the native 
Americans of his day, their dwellings, their 
fishing, and their agriculture, as well as 
their ceremonial dances. 

The author treats his subject under 32 
heads, and in doing so discards the classifi- 
cations which depend upon physical anthro- 
pology, and deals only with the product of 
man’s inventive faculties. His first sensa- 
tion is that of amazement at the diversity 
of independent phenomena. In _ personal 
adornment each of many hundred tribes 
works out its own methods according to its 
own ideas. Tattooing, for example, which 
was preceded by body painting, is practised 
in many different ways and upon various 
portions of the body. The mutilations 
upon entry into manhood and other physical 
deformations differ widely among different 
peoples. M. Frobenius, indeed, finds in the 
desire for personal adornment the first 
incentive to labour. The wampum belts of 
the American Indians served another pur- 
pose, as the record of treaties between them. 
The necessity of communicating with others 
at a distance gave rise to the invention of 
sign and gesture language. In this con- 
nexion M. Frobenius refers only to the 





North American Indians, and does not note 
the remarkable sign language discovered by 
Mr. W. E. Roth in North-West Central 
Queensland. A code of 213 gestures 
is pictured in that writer’s ‘ Ethnological 
Studies’ of the aborigines of that district. 
M. Frobenius collects, however, illustrations 
of a drum language from Africa, Polynesia, 
Oceania, and South America; and gives 
some description of the methods of counti 
winters kept by the Dakotas of Nort 
America, as published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 

The author accepts the theory that 
animism, which he defines as “a view of the 
world in which the mental qualities of the 
animal enjoy greater rights than those of 
man,” corresponds to the stage of develop- 
ment of the African bushmen; and that 
the next period is the stage of intuition in 
which death has been discovered, and in 
which all views culminate in the measure of 
influence exercised by the souls of the dead, 
which he calls man-ism. Under this head 
the belief in ghosts, skull-worship and head- 
hunting, ancestor-worship and fetishism, 
secret societies and masks, are described. A 
good account is given of the ceremonies of 
the Mida, among the Chippeway Indians of 
Lake Superior, and of those of the Tiwah 
among the Dayaks of Borneo. 

M. Frobenius then proceeds to discuss a 
vast number of traditions existing among 
widely distributed races, which he refers to 
sun-worship. In his own words, he sum- 
mons the solar gods from all parts of the 
world :— 

“Come hither, Maui, radiating a glowing 
warmth, deeply honoured lord of the Polynesian 
gods! Hither, Litaolane, from Africa, to tell 
us of thy fortunes; and come, knavish Yelkh, 
leaving the North-West American domain, for a 
while forego thy fooleries and try to make thyself 
clear and intelligible. As for Melanesian Quat 
and the genial Kamakayakau, you have surely 
no occasion to be ashamed of your legendary 
graces in the exalted company of the higher 
deities.’’ 

It will be seen that the author’s desire to 
popularize his subject sometimes leads him 
to the verge of the frivolous. He is perhaps 
too astute in tracing evidences of sun- 
worship in many of the traditions and 
observances to which he refers. The myth 
of Quat, which he ascribes to Aurora Island, 
and that of Kasimbaha, which he ascribes 
to Bantik in Celebes, are identical in many 
respects with the story of Harata Kunwar, 
as transcribed by Mr. Stack from the 
dictation of Sardoka&, and translated by 
Sir Charles Lyall in his book on the Mikirs 
of Assam (Athen., Oct. 17, 1908). This 
story, like that of the orphan in the same 
book, which is current not only among 
that people, but also among Tibeto-Burman 
tribes at a great distance from them, raises 
the difficult question how far the materials 
of folk-lore have an independent origin 
and how far it is necessary to assume their 
transmission by intereommunication. 


The Nandi: their Language and Folk- 
Lore, by A. C. Hollis, with an Introduction 
by Sir Charles Eliot (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press), is a companion volume to the author’s 
work on ‘The Masai: their Language and 
Folk-Lore,’ issued in 1905, also with an 
Introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. After 
the preparation of that book Mr. Hollis 
returned to East Africa, determined to . 
pursue his studies in the languages, folk-lore, 
and customs of those tribes inhabiting our 
protectorate that form an offshoot of the 
Nilotic stock. In studying the people of 
Nandi he had difficulties to contend with 
on account of distance from their country, 
but obtained the services for some month: 
of two boys, one a Masai-speaking vant 
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i Lumbwa, 


and the other a Swahili-s 
a mastery of the 


and by their help acquir 
languages. ile in Mombasa he also 
gained much useful information from two 
interned prisoners, and finally secured the 
services for two yeats of a warrior who had 
been wounded in the punitive expedition 
of April, 1906. By these means he has 
compiled an English-Nandi vocabulary of 
over 80 pages, and a grammar of equal 
length. e has also made a collection of 
folk-tales, proverbs, and riddles, giving for 
each the Nandi text with a literal transla- 
tion interlined, and a free translation. 
Except in Mr. Hollis’s previous work on the 
Masai, the student has never before, we 
think, been furnished with the materials 
for acquiring so thorough a knowledge of 
the language of an East African tribe. 

The linguistic part of the work is preceded 
by a full account of the history, industries, 
customs, and beliefs of the tribe. The 
Nandi formerly occupied a_ considerable 
territory adjoining Kavirondo, but as they 
persisted in interfering with the construction 
of the Uganda Railway, they were removed 
to @ reserve further away from that under- 
taking. In Mr. Hollis’s opinion, they have 
settled down quietly in their new territory, 
and give promise to become a law-abiding 
tribe. Their land is some of the best in the 

rotectorate, and in the early part of 1908 

e “passed through miles of country made 
ready for the sowing operations which had 
just commenced.” He thinks that their 
suspicious attitude towards the administra- 
tion, and their fear and dislike of the white 
man, have now entirely disappeared; and 
that “it only rests with those officials who, 
by sympathetic treatment, have success- 
fully won their affections, to develope the 
best qualities of these people and make 
them useful members of the community.” 
In view of the facts that this tribe was ten 
or twenty years ago busied in intercepting 
caravans and killing traders, and that the 
division of it which lives to the south of 
the main branches, and is called ‘“‘ Lumbwa,”’’ 
was so named in contempt, as having given 
up the noble art of war and taken to 
agriculture, Mr. Hollis’s opinion (if not 
based on too hasty generalization) is stron 
testimony to the civilizing result of goo 
administration. A map of the territory of 
the Nandi and allied tribes is appended to the 
work, but a better idea of their distribution 
is given by the two maps illustrating Sir 
J. R. L. Macdonald's paper in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxix. 226. 
Mr. Hobley’s map in his ‘ Eastern Uganda’ 
is also useful for comparison. Mr. Hollis 
acknowledges that he has freely consulted 
these works and others. 

The book is illustrated by 44 plates and 
53 figures in the text. These adequately 
portray the physical features, the dwellings, 
the costumes, the weapons, and the indus- 
tries of the people. The dwellings are 
isolated circular huts, built of wattle and 
mud mixed with cowdung to a height of 
about four feet, and surmounted by a 
conical grass roof. They are divided into 
two compartments by a _ wattle-and-daub 

artition—the one the kitchen, living-room, 
|e sor and storehouse of the family, the 
other a shelter for the cattle. 

The costume of the Nandi is scanty. They 
stretch the lobe of the ear by inserting 
enormous pieces of wood. They shave the 
head, except that some adult women wear 
@ short crop of hair over the crown. The 
eyebrows are shaved off. The two middle 
incisors of the lower jaw are extracted ; 
but Mr. Hollis discredits the statement of 
Sir H. Johnston and Mr. Hobley that a 
chief or medicine man has a tooth of the 


upper jaw also removed. The whole country 
acknowledges the overlordship of the chief 
medicine man; but each district has two 
governors—one selected by and representing 
that chief, the other called the spokesman 
or counsellor, and chosen by the people. 
The male population is grouped according 
to age into seven classes; and once in 
7% years the duty of guarding the land of 
their fathers is transferred from the class of 
warriors formerly entrusted with it to the 
next younger class, and the retiring class 
leave off their warrior garments, and don 
furs as elders. 

The folk-tales are of ordinary types. 
There is an accumulative one, like * The 
House that Jack Built’; also a story of the 
beginning of the earth—that, when the sun- 
god came to the earth to prepare the present 
order of things, he found three beings 
there, the thunder, the elephant, and a man 
of the Dorobo tribe, closely akin to the 
Nandi, all living together. The thunder 
declared that he was afraid of the man, who 
could turn over from one side to the 
other when asleep; and the thunder fled 
to the heavens, where he has remained ever 
since. The man had been afraid of the 
thunder, but did not mind the elephant ; 
so he shot him with a poisoned arrow, 
and thus man became great in all the 
countries. Another tale is that in olden 
times dogs were like men, but the two 
having engaged in war, the dogs were 
beaten, and became the slaves of men; 
still another, that in olden days cattle were 
a men, had feet and not hoofs, and could 
talk. 

Some of the 57 proverbs throw light on 
character. “One does not slaughter a calf 
before its mother’s eyes” reminds one of 
the Hebrew prohibition of seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk. ‘‘A man does not 
wash a woman’s hand” and “Send hares 
to the elephant, not elephants to the hare,” 
are rules of domestic discipline. ‘‘ Do not 
be puffed up like the people of Chaptol ” 
is explained by a tradition that when that 
people projected a raid on the cattle of a 
neighbouring tribe, they were so certain of 
success that they killed and ate all their 
own cattle first, and had to return empty- 
handed to empty kraals. 

A single example of the 76 riddles will 
suffice: “My girl sings as she goes to the 
cattle-kraal, but is silent as she comes back.”’ 
The answer is ‘“‘ the milk-calabashes,’’ which 
knock against each other and make a noise 
when taken out empty, but make no sound 
when carried back full. 

Mr. Hollis has spared no pains in making 
his account trustworthy and complete. 


From the majority of readers Ancient Tales 
and Folk-lore of Japan, by Richard Gordon 
Smith (A. & C. Black), is sure of a welcome. 
The wealth of Japanese legend is immense, 
and each collection may be expected to 
have the charm of novelty. This volume 
has been extracted from illustrated diaries 
kept during nine years’ stay in the country, 
where the compiler was engaged on a 
scientific mission. While searching for speci- 
mens, dredging and trawling in the Inland 
Sea, or rambling in the mountains, he 
met with natives of all sorts and con- 
ditions — fishers, farmers, priests, doctors, 
children—and the stories they told him were 
many. Those published here are connected 
with mountains, flowers, trees, and historical 
places and persons, and cover a period of 
more than two thousand years, from the 
third century B.c. to our own day. 

Yet different as they are, and far apart in 
time, the spirit which they breathe is the 
same throughout. The prevailing atmo- 
sphere is one of tragic gloom. We pass 








through lowering woods, up precipitous 
rocks, to temples inhabited only by 
ghosts; along desolate shores, among the 
horrors of storm and shipwreck; or under 
the depths of the sea, to the haunts of 
man-eating monsters. Even in less lurid 
scenes, in the stir and hum of cities, despair 
and death are never far away: the hero too 
often bleeds, the youth and the maiden love 
to their own undoing. In this home of 
ancestor-worship, where even to-day the 
individual is merged in the family, the 
marriage of convenience is the rule, the love 
match, the exception. Hence the love- 
tales of Japan are most often tales of woe and 
thwarted passion, of sickness and suicide. 
The lovers meet only to separate; between 
them are the barriers of caste, as in ‘ The 
Ghost of the Violet Well,’ of race-hatred, 
or religion ; or, like O Kimi and the painter 
Sawara, they are the playthings of cruel 
circumstance. Sometimes the mountain- 
god, the spirit of the tree, the willow and 
the cherry put on human form and lie 
in wait for mortals, to delight, it may be, 
but to madden and destroy them. 


If the victims of love are many, the 
victims of honour are even more numerous. 
In no other land has the maxim 
“noblesse oblige”? been interpreted with 
such pitiless precision as in old Japan. 
None but the lowest were allowed to live 
unto themselves. The freedom of the 
individual was hampered by custom, 
public opinion, and conscience, and as he 
rose in the social scale, these became more 
and more exacting. The position of the 
Samurai or military noble strikes the 
Westerner as little short of intolerable. 
For all wrongdoing, even unintentional, for 
bringing misfortune upon others, for failure 
in the discharge of duty, for incurring the 
frown of a superior, for every breach of 
discipline or etiquette, however slight, there 
was one atonement only; nothing but 
hara-kirt or suicide could satisfy the de- 
mands of honour. Instances of this practice 
and the motives prompting it are frequent 
in these pages. Ippai beheads the lotus- 
spirits, mistaking them for children—he 
takes his own life; O Cho’s beauty stirs up 
broils in Hatsushima—she drowns herself ; 
Iganosuke is robbed of the golden Kwannon 
—he prepares to die; the headmen of 
Yabuki-mura consent, through ignorance, to 
the felling of the sacred camphor—that they 
should kill themselves is the foregone con- 
clusion. Most striking of all are the cases 
in which this self-immolation is intended to 

oint a moral, as in the tale of ‘ The Chess- 

ard Cherry-tree.’ Ukon desires to rebuke 
his overlord for the overlord’s own good. 
To do so would be to infringe the feudal 
code. There is only one way open to 
him : he speaks, but he disembowels himself 
first. 

Yet, in spite of its gloom and weirdness, 
the effect of this volume is not entirely 
sorrowful. If the hero does not live happily 
ever after, if to our ideas much of the ms ved 
ing is needless and the “ pity of it”’ great, 
we are vexed by nothing sordid or ignoble: 
the moral victory is always assured; and 
everywhere in these pages high failure is 
seen to triumph over low success. They 
derive further relief from the feeling for colour 
which we invariably connect with Japan. 
Nor is humour of a gravely ceremonious 
order lacking: we smile over the courtship 
of Heitaro and the willow, or the conversion 
of the monkeys for whom the priest of 
Kinoto transcribed the sacred books. Even 
here it is the tragic motive that predominates. 
The willow tree is destroyed, and the apes 
are cut off untimely, digging potatoes for 
the holy man. 
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The stories, which were written down while 
they were fresh in the mind of the collector, 
retain as much as possible of the original 
flavour, and the effect of novelty and strange- 
ness is not diminished by the vivid pictures 
executed by native artists after Mr. Smith’s 
own sketches. In one respect he has not 
satisfied our anticipations. His title led us to 
hope for special chapters on native rites and 
customs, on superstitions, games and songs, 
but on these topics we must be content 
with scattered allusions. Apart from this 
omission Mr. Smith has treated us liberally. 


Miss Eve B. Simpson’s little book, Folk- 
lore.in Lowland Scotland (Dent & Co.), is 
—— “popular.” “We” (the Low- 
land Scots) “are of Oriental origin.” Our 
ancestors “from the East had brought with 
them their language’’—which appears to 
have been Semitic—‘‘as well as_ their 
reverence for Baal. Fire was his earthly 
symbol, and from his name, Baal, Lord, 
and the Celtic tein, fire, comes Beltane, a 
word which lingers as a beacon light in 
Scottish place-names.” 
Baal, with Miss Simpson’s etymology of 
‘ Beltane,” had ‘‘ gone to his own herd”’ 
long ago. Our author derives the origin of 
the saying, ‘‘ Peebles for pleasure,” from the 
May Day fair at Peebles, celebrated, she 
says, by James I. The king has lost that 
rose from his chaplet, but Miss Simpson 
quotes ‘Peblis to the Play’ as given in 
‘The King’s Quhair.’ Has she found it in 
that poem? The true saying is, ‘‘ They 
speak weel o’ Paris, but gie me Peebles for 
pleesure and deevilment.” We have a 
mystic Beltane ceremony, “‘ handed down 
from Baal’s votaries,” says Mr. Guthrie 
(‘Old Scottish Customs,’ 1885), whom Miss 
Simpson quotes; and it appears that Mr. 
Guthrie himself saw the ritual, and the 
kinds of oat cake “each dedicated to some 
particular being, the supposed preservers of 
their flocks and herds, or to some animal, 
the real destroyer of them.’’ Where did 
Mr. Guthrie see all this? Certainly in 
some place where eagles were, actually or 
traditionally, destructive. Could this be in 
the Lowlands ? We are not told. What- 
ever be the etymology of ‘‘ Hogmanay,” it 
is not ‘au geux menez”’; aux gueux menez 
may be intended. If Hogmanay comes 
from ‘‘a word meaning ‘the night of 
slaughter,’ ’’ Miss Simpson might give the 
word, whether Semitic, Celtic, Pictish, or 
what not. But she has not taken the 
trouble, though the context suggests that 
she conceives the ‘‘ word” to be French. 
The father of Sir James Simpson (Miss 
Simpson’s father) had taken part in buryin, 
& cow alive, to stay a murrain. That crue 
rite has been performed in Galloway well 
within the memory of the living. Miss 
Simpson’s great-grandfather had a ‘‘ Good- 
man’s Croft,” dedicated to the Deil—a 
custom not obsolete, according to our 
author. ‘* Throughout Scotland these crofts 
may be seen,” and we do not know the 
custom elsewhere. That Herodotus was 
engaged on his history as early as 500 B.o. 
is a chronological fact not usually known. 
Mr. 8. Laing is quoted approvingly for the 
rather hasty generalization that there would 
have been no Reformation, no freedom of 
the Press, “if three boats from the north 
of the Elbe had not landed at Ebbsfleet in 
the isle of Thanet fourteen hundred years 
ago,” while “the same people” kept on 
invading up to 1066. This is folk-lore with 
@ vengeance! It is unkind to give no 
reference for the recent discovery, in Fife, 
of “a man all in shining armour clad,” at 
Norrie’s Law. The man’s mail was of silver, 
and one would ard know where it is to be 
seen. Near Balachulish it can be inspected 


We thought that | 





by those who are lucky enough to meet the 
spectre of “the Great Man” who wears it. 
Probably the silver mail of Norrie’s Law 
went to the melting-pot. Miss Simpson 
tells us that “the Rev. Mr. Kirk of 
Aberfoyle”? published his book on fairies 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! A hundred copies of an imper- 
fect MS. were issued by Sir Walter Scott, 
anonymously, in 1815; the tract is not men- 
tioned by Lockhart. Mr. Kirk had died, or, 
as was believed, had been carried into fairy- 
land, about a hundred and twenty-five years 
before he “ published a book at the beginning 
of last century.” Miss Simpson thinks that 
the ‘“orrisk” (the Highland brownie), 
evolved into the banshee, but these beings 
are of distinct species. The Queensferry 
custom of “the burry man,” still extant, 
rests on a folk etymology. Lads with flowers 
headed by one whose clothes are all stuck 
over with burrs, go round making a quéte 
early in August. Possibly the original 
name is ‘the borough man,” like the 
“burly men,” who “ride the burly,” at 
Selkirk Common riding (they ride the 
bounds of the town’s lands); and ‘‘borough 
man ’”’ being pronounced “ burry man,” the 
leader is now made “ burry”’ by having his 
clothes covered with “burrs.” We read 
that the custom ‘foiled the antiquarian 
research even of Sir Walter Scott,” but are 
not referred to any passage in which he 
discusses the Queensferry custom. 

Miss Simpson has a legend to the effect 
that Thomas of Ercildoune unearthed the 
book of Michael Scott from his grave in 
Melrose Abbey, and thence learnt how to 
overcome the evil Lord Soulis by boiling 
him in lead. As far as we know, all the 
tale of Michael Scott with his buried book 
at Melrose is an invention of Sir Walter. 
In any case, there is a variant. People 
pestered Robert Bruce about the misdeeds 
of the invulnerable Lord Soulis, and, to 
quote the ballad, the King swore profanely, 

and added, Saints assoil him ! 
If you place no hope in steel or rope, 
Why, take the man and boil him ! 
Which was done. The story is as true as 
the statement that ‘‘ brave Dunbar” asked 
Thomas the Rhymer, 


What man shall rule the isle Britain 
Even from the north to the southern sea? 


and that the Rhymer answered in the well- 
known lines. Is the poet Dunbar the person 
of whom “a ballad” tells the anecdote ? 
We have here True Thomas’s prediction of 
the “great storm,” which was interpreted 
as the death of Alexander III. Now the 
odd fact is that a furious storm did occur, 
atmospheric merely, and is recorded in the 
‘Lanercost Chronicle.’ Manifestly Thomas 
only aimed at a ‘“‘ weather forecast.” 

Mere genealogical research can find nothing 
about the elopement of a daughter of the 
Earl of Haddington, wife of Lord Cassilis, 
with Johnny Faa, who was hanged with 
fifteen of his company. The ballad appears 
to be accepted as history by Miss Simpson : 
the lady, she says, was shut up for life. But 
has she found evidence for all this in ‘The 
Haddington Book’ of Sir William Fraser ? 
If she has found it, there or anywhere, and 
found a record of the hanging of Mr. Faa, 
“himself the sixteenth,” she does not quote 
her authority. 

She has a Victorian story of the man who 
shot at the hare, and wounded the witch. 
The event has recurred in the Edwardian 
era, in a glen of which we name not the 
name : the new witch, being young, appeared 
as a leveret. “Not long ago, some Irish 
were sure @ woman near them was a witch, 
and she was done to death.” This appears 
to refer to the burning of a woman, by her 





husband and her relations, on the plea that 
she was, not a witch, but a fairy changeling. 
The Irish, and the Scottish Celts, have never 
been witch-burners ; witch-burning in these 
countries is later than the Reformation, a 
Protestant exercise. 

Miss Simpson gives the story of a Scot who, 
nobly intoxicated, was asked by his wife 
where he had been: ‘I’m no sure if it was 
a wedding or a burial, but it was a right fine 
affair ’’—not a Scots phrase. A preferable 
variant has it that a man, in the condition 
with which, as Dumas says, all noble souls 
sympathize, arose, at a funeral feast, and 
proposed the health of the bride. A friend 
pulled him down, and told him the state of 
the case. ‘* Weel,’ he said, ‘‘ be it burial 
or be it bridal, it’s graund.” 

Miss Simpson writes learnedly :— 

*‘ All the time-tried imperishable favourites, 
Puss in Boots, Red Riding-hood, Cinderella, 
Blue Beard, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, &c., folk- 
lore has saved to us, showing the oneness in 
speech of the Teutonic races.” 

The first four of the five stories are literally 
translated from the French of Charles 
Perrault, not a Teutonic authority. 

We said that Miss Simpson’s book is 
“popular.” It is certainly remote from the 
scientific. But it is pleasantly written, 
and ought to be popular among people 
who hate science: it is a survival of pre- 
scientific folk-lore. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Two old friends among books of reference 
reach us together. Of both we have pro- 
posed improvement in our noticés of several 
successive years: but all such changes in 
old-standing undertakings are troublesome, 
and may be dangerous. The Annual Register 
for 1908, published as usual by Messrs. 
Longmans, continues the form and system 
of index and chapter titles which was 
suitable a hundred years ago, but of diffi- 
cult application when the events to be 
chronicled, if less important, are infinitely 
more numerous. Those who are used to 
consultation of the older series in historical 
research naturally prefer to keep the form 
they know, permitting as it does rapid 
comparison between different years in 
reference to similar events. The index of 
‘The Annual Register’ in itself is good, but 
consultation of the new series is not easy, 
even with this index. The execution of the 
volume presents no unusual features. The 
chapters on foreign countries vary in merit, 
as has always been the case, and some are 
written in a sense too friendly to the countries 
described, while others convey the censures 
directed against a national policy by local 
oppositions. The French article, like French 
newspapers of weight, opposes the taxation 
suggested, not only by the present French 
Minister of Finance, but by his more Con- 
servative predecessor, M. Poincaré. The 
colour thus given to the chapter is not 
consistent with the impartiality of the 
record of our own Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. The German chapter gives a view of 
German foreign policy which is probably 
true, but of which the truth is more generally 
recognized in this country than in others, 
unless it be in Russia. The Austrian 

licy is described in similar fashion, and 
in language assuming the criminality of an 
annexation to which this country had in 
fact consented before the meeting of the 
Congress of Berlin. The remarkable fact 
about it is, after all, its long postponement. 


The other annual volume to which 
we refer is The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1909, again edited by Dr. Scott Keltie 
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and Mr. Renwick. In_ several previous 
notices of earlier issues we have pointed 
out shortcomings, some of which have 
been dealt with, and others not. In 
our notice of June 8th, 1907, we offered 
observations in continuation of those of 
June 9th, 1906, which we need not now 
repeat, though many of them are still 
applicable to the present issue. In the 
tables concerning products of the British 
ions we again note the absence of 

meral treatment of subjects always sought 
or in a more general form for purpose of 
comparison. All the facts concerning the 
wheat imports on which we live, and the 
wheat exporting countries who are the rivals 
of our own possessions, are to be found 
within the volume. But the index does 
not help, and much time is wasted, with the 
result that other sources have to be con- 
sulted, when ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ 
might by re-arrangement present the facts 
in the form required. So too with tea and 
old, both topics of immediate interest. The 
Times has recently published useful articles 
upon all three—wheat, tea, and gold. We 
note, without censure, that the figures 
rinted in The Times on the 24th May last 
in an article ‘The Empire’s Wheat’ do not 
exactly tally with those in ‘The Statesman’s 
Year-Book.’ It is, however, because The 
Times article gives the facts for which most 
inquirers search that we repeat the sug- 
gestion that there should be a complete 
revision of the index of the book, so that 
all the statistics of such trades should be 
brought into view together. The Times 
article showed clearly the data for future as 
well as present comparison between the wheat 
fields of the British Empire and South 
America: ‘“ Outside the British Empire, in 
the possibilities of increase in wheat pro- 
duction, Argentina comes first.” The sta- 
tistics given in The Times are essential for 
purposes of argument. Our suggestions 
with regard to the treatment in ‘ The States- 
man’s Year-Book’ of such eccentric govern- 
ments as those of the Isle of Man, Jersey, and 
the other Channel Islands, have in some 
degree been followed, but not, we think, 
sufficiently, inasmuch as the reader would 
not gather from these pages the fact that 
an annual Customs Bill is passed by the 
Imperial Parliament for the Isle of Man, 
and not for either of the two Governments 
of the Channel Islands group. A reference 
should be given to the report of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the laws of the 
Channel Islands, published by Clowes in 
1848. The amount of the French debt, 
long given and criticized by The Atheneum, 
is omitted so far as the doubtful details go. 
But we think that under ‘ Books of Refer- 
ence concerning France, Official Publica- 
tions,’ the entry ‘‘ Foreign Office Reports, 
London,” is not sufficient to guide readers 
to the excellent account in a large pamphlet 
written by the Hon. R. Lister, and pub- 
lished (under the title ‘Report on the 
French Budget for 1907’) in July of that 
year. The Report was more detailed and 
useful for inquirers than have been later 
documents affected by the changing, and 
as yet unvoted projects of the present 
French Minister of Finance. The yaaa 
in question is based on the situation as 
accurately described by his predecessor, M. 
Poincaré. The account of Old Age Pensions 
in this country is accompanied by notes 
on foreign systems, while under France, 
and in other places, further information is 
to be discovered by those who hunt for it. 
But here is another case of the need for a 
subject index as regards topics of the day. 
The account of Swiss religions has been 
modified after standing unchanged for many 
years, but still appears to lump Old Catholics 





with “Roman Catholics,” or in any case 
not to distinguish the former, who, though 
diminishing since they have ceased to be a 
State Church in Geneva, are still strong. 


Mountaineering in the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
Illustrations and Map. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
The true lover of mountains—who is not 
identical with “‘ the complete mountaineer ” 
—takes his pleasure on the verges of the 
wilderness. e flies from the occupations 
and distractions of the town to lead a 
simpler life. Of late years he—or she— 
has been driven further afield. Within 
living memories St. Moritz was a remote 
Swiss Bath, where English five-pound notes 
were looked on with suspicion. Mrs. Le 
Blond has done much towards making it 
the favourite resort of the wealthy idler. 
She now has fled from her own creation to 
furthest Norway, to Arctic Lapland, and 
has again taken the world into her confidence. 
Possibly there is not any immediate risk 
that the world will follow her to her new 
playground ; for delightful as camping-out 
may be under favourable conditions, exist- 
ence in a small tent in a very damp climate, 
amongst swarms of mosquitoes, is not 
without drawbacks. 

The district to which Mrs. Le Blond 
introduces us, and in which she has spent 
five summers in climbing and fishing, the 
Lyngen Peninsula, lies just south of Tromsd, 
and two hundred miles within the Arctic 
Circle. Thanks, however, to the Gulf 
Stream, it enjoys warm summers which 
allow the growth of a luxuriant vegetation 
in the valleys along the seaboard. But it 
is mainly for its mountains that a few 
enthusiasts have visited it. It is a land, a 
labyrinth, of mountains, their rocky crests 
rising to from 5,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. above 
sea-level. This means as much of a climb 
as the Titlis above Engelberg. Mrs. Le 
Blond finds climbing in the soft, tepid air 
of the fiords less exhausting than in the thin 
atmosphere of the High Alps. Her ex- 
perience is, we think, exceptional; but the 
list of her ascents at the end of the volume 
justifies her statement in her own case. The 
rockpeaks are arduous, but do not present 
exceptional difficulties, except in the shape 
of the loose stones that harass all first- 
comers on a mountain. The author, who 
herself employed two Alpine guides, re- 
commends the region as a good training- 
ground for guideless climbers. She insists 
particularly on the advantage they will 
enjoy in never being hurried by the approach 
of darkness in a land where during the 
visitors’ season it is always afternoon, until 
it is to-morrow morning. 

Mrs. Le Blond furnishes a simple, straight 
forward account of her experiences. The 
general reader will regret that she has 
preferred to give a condensed diary of her 
numerous expeditions in place of fuller 
accounts of a few of them and more descrip- 
tions of the general aspects of the country. 
Summaries tend to become monotonous, and 
the Lyngen peaks are very like one another, 


at least on paper and in photographs. They 


do not appear to rival in boldness those of 
the neighbouring Lofoden Islands. No 
doubt they depend for much of their attrac- 
tion on the atmosphere and tender colouring 
of the Far North. Mrs. Le Blond’s photo- 
graphs, with which the volume abounds, 
are most attractive when there is a fore- 
ground of mist or laughing sea to relieve 
the monotony of clustered pyramids and 
icy hollows. 

In her final chapters the author sets out 
the opportunities open to the sportsman and 
fisherman in a land where most of the 
moors and waters are free. She has many 





good words to say for the intelligence and 
honesty of the inhabitants of the coast and 
the nomad Lapps who wander over the hills 
with herds of reindeer. A good map of the 
district would have been welcome. There 
are considerable glaciers between the ridges, 
and all the ordinary Alpine precautions are 
essential. 


Around Afghanistan. By Major de B. de 
Lacoste. (Pitman & Sons.)— Major de 
Lacoste, a French officer with some earlier 
experience of Asiatic travel, came to the 
decision in 1906 that, as the Amir of Afghan- 
istan would not allow travellers within his 
dominions, he would give himself the pleasure 
of going all round them, a feat which he 
literally accomplished. In a well-written 
preface, which bears the title ‘The Asiatic 
Problem,’ M. Georges Leygues sums up the 
achievements of his fellow-countryman, and 
claims for him that he is ‘a penetrating 
observer ’’ as well as ‘a daring and cheery 
traveller.”” We fear that there is not much 
in the volume to justify the former of these 
claims. For instance, the author has not 
a word of comment or criticism on the 
administrative systems in the four separate 
realms through which he travelled—yet a 
comparison between the Asiatic rule of 
Persia and China, and the European rule 
of England and Russia, would have been 
interesting. We must take the French 
traveller as we find him, a pleasant com- 
pagnon de route, whose equanimity in the 
face of hardship and discomfort is un- 
failing. He has certainly an eye for trivial 
detail, which most persons would not see, or 
would forget. 


The interesting part of the journal relates 
to the crossing of the Pamir plateau into 
Chinese Turkestan, and the journey from 
Yarkand to Kashmir vid the Karakoram pass 
and Leh. If the scientific or general infor- 
mation is meagre, there are many passages 
of graphic description; for instance, that 
of the sinister entrance to the Pamirs, 
where the wind-storms are more trying than 
the severe cold. An occasional glimpse is 
furnished of the sort of life the few Russian 
officers stationed at the different posts pass 
in this inclement region, and the author 
exclaims: “‘ To bear this existence one must 
have the special temperament of those 
Northern giants whose stoic endurance we 
must unreservedly admire.” How easily 
one may lapse from the high level of civiliza- 
tion to a primitive state was proved when 
the French travellers—the Major being 
accompanied by a brother officer and a 
French resident in Russian Turkestan— 
on reaching a Russian station where they 
were entertained by the commandant, dis- 
covered that ‘‘ the mirrors reflected, to our 
astonished eyes, the faces of savages, 
peeling noses, beards unkempt, and brick- 
coloured cheeks.” With Parisian gaiety 
Major de Lacoste adds, “‘ But it was not 
necessary to wear a white tie!” 

The entrance into Chinese territory in the 
Sarikol region is extremely difficult and un- 
inviting, stone-encumbered tracks, raging 
torrents, and the absence of all facilities for 
locomotion or transport making the task 
of the traveller doubly arduous. When 
the party reached Tash Kurgan in the hope 
of following M. Dauvergne’s short route, 
it was discovered that no rafts or other 
means were available to cross the Raskem, 
with the result th&t the travellers had to 
make a wide detour to Yarkand. 

It is disappointing to find Major de 
Lacoste as reticent about the Chinese as 
he is about the Russians. His account of 
Yarkand, which he describes as looking 
** like a plague centre,”’ is not at all inviting, 
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and there is nothing to give the impres- 
sion that the rest of the country is much 
better. Only when he reaches Little Tibet 
does Major de Lacoste indulge in terms of 
praise and satisfaction. In Kashmir he 
compares Srinagar to Venice, and refers 
to an interview with the Maharajah, who, 
finding his visitor a Frenchman, gave him 
an interesting account of his efforts to 
promote silk culture and manufactures. 

The tour did not end in India, for the 
French officer had to fulfil his “ vow” of 
getting all round Afghanistan, so he _ 
ceeded to Baluchistan. At Kelat he had an 
interview with the Khan, who received him 
in his curiously intricate palace fort, and 
welcomed him by paying France a neatly 
turned compliment. In some respects the 
description of Baluchistan, although the 
least attractive subject, is the most graphic 
portion of the book. It makes us the more 
regret that the Major did not devote his 
powers of observation to the systems in 
force under Russian and Chinese rule, which 
are comparatively little known. The volume 
is well illustrated with photographs from the 
author’s own collection. 


One of the best of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 

recent volumes of a scrapbook nature was 
that which dealt with ‘Devonshire Cha- 
racters and Strange Events.’ He has now 
put forth a similar work, devoted to Cornish 
Characters and Strange Events (John Lane). 
His object has been 
‘not to retell the lives of the greatest of the 
sons of Cornwall, for these lives may be read in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ but to 
chronicle the stories of lesser luminaries, con- 
cerning whom Jess is known and little is easily 
accessible.” 
The volume is as a whole distinctly enter- 
taining, and contains only a few well-known 
or hackneyed subjects. To give a rough 
idea of the nature of its contents, we may 
name the subjects of the first six sections, 
which may fairly be taken as a sample of 
the rest. 

The book opens with a brief account of the 
career of William Pengelly, a noted geologist 
(1812-94), whose chief work was the laborious 
scientific exploration of the great bone-cave 
near Torquay known as Kent’s Cavern. 
The second section gives a sketch of Sir 
Charles Wills, General Commander of the 
King’s Forces, who died on Christmas Day, 
1741, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The third describes and illustrates 
the well-known mischievous action of Lieut. 
Goldsmith, R.N., in deliberately upsetting 
the Logan Rock in 1824, and the steps that 
were taken to compel him to replace it. 
This is followed by an account of that strange 
being Hugh Peters the regicide, accom- 
panied by a reproduction of an extraordinary 
old engraving of Peters with a windmill on 
his head and a realistic devil whispering in 
his ear. The fifth subject is Henry Tren- 
grouse of Helston (1772-1854), the inventor 
of the rocket apparatus for saving life at 
sea. Though he got comparatively little 
honour, and no pecuniary reward for his 
humanitarian invention during his lifetime, 
Trengrouse deserves a foremost place amongst 
the worthies not only of Cornwall, but also 
of the whole country. As he lay on his 
death-bed, his last words to his son were: 
“Tf you live to be as old as I am, you will 
find my rocket apparatus all along our 
shores.”” His invention is now established 
at 300 stations on the English coast. The 
Board of Trade return for 1907 states that 
during that year 268 lives were saved by this 
apparatus, the total number since 1870 
being at that date 8,924. The sixth section, 
entitled ‘The Botathan Ghost,’ is a quaint 
story of an apparition, first published by 





Defoe in 1720, in his ‘History of the Life | 


and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell.’ 


Sir Robert Hart. By his Niece Juliet 
Bredon. Illustrated. (Hutchinson & Co.)— 
We are so apt to associate Sir Robert Hart 
with Custom House returns and Post Office 
figures that we are inclined to forget that 
there is another and more human side to 
his character. Miss Bredon shows this in 
the work before us, and explains that 
kindness, consideration, and tact form an 
important side of the man, with a consider- 
able dash of superstition. 

Sir Robert was brought up in the strictest 
sect of the Wesleyans, and was educated in 
Dublin and at Queen’s College, Belfast. At 
the latter he graduated, and gained such 
distinction that when he appeared among 
the competitors for an appointment in the 
China Consular Service, a nomination was at 
once given to him, without examination. 
Shortly after his arrival in China he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the British Consulate at 
Ningpo, and gained such prominence that he 
was made secretary to the Allied Commission 
governing the city of Canton. In 1859 he 
resigned his office in the Consular Service, 
and joined the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs at the invitation of the Viceroy 
Lao. This Customs service came into 
existence in a haphazard way at the time 
the T’aip’ings were in possession of the city 
of Shanghai. In these circumstances the 
Chinese Imperial authorities found a diffi- 
culty in collecting the dues from foreign 
vessels visiting the port, and they invited 
the foreign consular staffs to do this 
work. The British, French, and American 
Consuls formed themselves into a commit- 
tee to undertake it, and so well did 
they succeed that the Chinese Government 
invited them to take over the foreign 
customs at the four Treaty Ports in addition 
to Shanghai. By degrees the French and 
American Consuls retired from the Com- 
mittee, leaving Sir Thomas Wade, the 


representative of the British Consulate, to’ 


fill the gap alone. After a time he also 
resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Horatio 
Nelson Lay, who when at home on leave 
undertook to purchase a fleet of steam war 
vessels and engage an English commander, 
rimarily as a defence against the T’aip’ings, 
Ses also to serve as the nucleus of a national 
fleet. Capt. Sherard Osborn was selected 
for the command, but after a disagreement 
between himself and Li Hungchang he 
resigned the post, and the ships were sent 
back to England for sale. The rupture, 
moreover, between Lay and Li had become 
so acute that Lay resigned his post as 
Inspector-General of Customs, and was 
succeeded by Hart, who during the absence 
of Lay had accepted the acting appointment. 

From the first the Tsungli Yamén 
employed Hart as an intermediary in all 
disputes with foreign Governments, and on 
one notable occasion at this time he did 
them a special service. The T’aip’ing com- 
manders had surrendered the important city 
of Suchow to Gordon on condition that their 
lives should be spared. This solemn engage- 
ment Li Hungchang ignored, and beheaded 
them all. This breach of faith so outraged 
Gordon’s code of honour that he lost control 
of himself, and started off wildly in pur- 
suit of Li with the intention of executing 
summary justice upon him. Fortunately Li 
had notice of his intention, and escaped. 
But the position was critical. If Gordon 
had in his anger followed the example of 
Burgevine and gone over to the rebels, the 
result would probably have been disastrous 
to the Imperial cause. In this emergency 
Hart ware sent to make ce between the 
two men. After great difficulty he came up 








with Gordon’s force and succeeded in 
reconciling the two chiefs. It is curious to 
notice the different accounts that are given 
of this episode. In one Gordon is said 
to have pursued Li with a rifle ; another says 
that he carried nothing more offensive than 
@ Malacca cane; while a third credits him 
with a revolver. The last, given here, is, we 
believe, the correct version. 

Soon after the conclusion of the T’aip’in 
rebellion Hart was ordered to Peking, an 
there, with the exception of one or two 
short interludes, he has remained ever 
since. By all those who were behind the 
scenes his influence has been looked upon 
as most beneficent. 


Apollonius of Tyana: a Study of his 
life and Times. By F. W. Groves Camp- 
bell. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards.)—This book 
has been written with a definite and peculiar 
purpose. The writers of it discovered that 
the only English version of the life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana by Flavius Philostratus has 
become exceedingly rare, and they con- 
ceived the idea that a new translation ought 
to be made to fill this gap in English libraries, 
Before undertaking the task, however, they 
wished to interest a sufficiently large public 
in Apollonius and his biographer, and this 
volume is intended to discover whether 
such a public can be found. The book 
consists of a preface written by Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow, and an account of Apollonius 
by Dr. Campbell. The former summarizes 
the various opinions entertained by previous 
scholars in regard to Philostratus and his 
‘ Life of Apollonius,’ and within his limited 
space his essay is a good attempt. 

Dr. Campbell’s production is of a different 
nature. He tries to realize the circumstances 
in which the activity of Apollonius is de- 
scribed as taking place, and to explain the 
prevalent ideas of the times in which he is 
supposed to have lived. This part of the 
work is a piece of poetic prose, full of 
fine writing. The style of Dr. Camp- 
bell can be better presented by com- 
paring an extract from it with an extract 
from the version of Berwick, the author of 
the only complete English translation now 
existing. In Berwick’s translation the birth 
of Apollonius is thus described :— 

** Apollonius was born in Tyana, a 
founded by Greeks in Cappadocia. He was 
called Apollonius from his father, his family was 
ancient and might be traced to the original 
settlers.....Of the manner of his birth, no one 
should be ignorant. When his mother was near 
the time of her delivery, she was warned in a 
dream to go and gather flowers in a meadow; 
when she came there, whilst her maidens were 
dispersed up and down, employed in their several 
amusements, she fell asleep on the grass. In this 
situation a flock of swans that was feeding in the 
meadow, formed a chorus around her, and 
clapping their wings, as their custom is, sung in 
unison, all the time the air was fanned by a 
gentle zephyr. The singing of the birds caused 
her to start out of her sleep, and at that moment 
she was delivered of a son—premature labours 
being sometimes the effects of sudden alarms. 
....All the people of the country say that 
Apollonius was the son of a but he con- 
stantly called himself the son of Apollonius. 

This is how Dr. Campbell relates the subject : 

“A wondrous child surely—born at early 
morn, just at the time when, doubtless, the 
finely fashioned feet of the Sun-God fevered the 
mountain tops and his purple mantle trailed 
gloriously through the dark vales. For in the 
imaginative appreciation of a later day (the 
only original appreciation, based on fragmentary 
facts and floating fancies, which has come down 
the centuries to us) it is recorded that Apollo 
was his reputed father and that birth was given 
to him in the flowering fields around Tyana. 
Thither his mother, attended by her maidens, 
had gone forth to gather the gentle buds still 
sealed with dew, plucking, so to say, the sweet 
blossom of maternity to the joyous chants of 
swans, sacred birds consecrated to the God of 
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Light, which with glad rush of wing and vent of 
voice circled the mead wherein she lay, presaging, 
as it would seem, in some sort, the perfect purity 
of the man that was to be.” 
Mr. Oldmeadow and Dr. Campbell do not 
seem to be aware that within recent times 
two works have appeared in English treating 
of Apollonius. The one is written by Mr. 
M and the other by Mr. Whittaker. The 
volume by Mr. Mead runs exactly in the 
lines of this work, but its introduction is 
more erudite than the preface of Mr. Old- 
meadow, and the account of the life of 
Apollonius as written by Philostratus is 
er and more representative of the original, 
both in substance and style, than Dr. 
Campbell’s. In fact, it is more calculated 
to draw the attention of the public to the 
subject ee _ Lg yen But the 
original , tho it contains a t 
deal of curious poe, is full of send 
discussions, and though it has some fine 
rhetorical , the style is pane 
bald and unattractive, and the old appeal 
which used to be made to it, to show that 
there were others than Christ who performed 
miracles, is now no lo in vogue. It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether a large public 
will be found for a new translation of 
Philostratus. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 


An article of interest appears in the 
current number of the Mercure de France 
on the English friends of Alfred de Vigny. 
It announces in the title that it contains 
unpublished letters, but a good many of 
them, elthough never published in the 
original form, have appeared in England in 
various volumes of memoirs. Among these 
are those of Lady Blessington and of 
Macready, as well as writings of Walter 
Savage Landor, and ‘Three Generations of 
English Women,’ by Janet Ross. In the 
last-named book will be found some of the 
letters of Sarah Austin, while we are able 
to refer readers interested to another source 
for the same persons, namely, the corre- 
spondence of Alexis de Tocqueville. It 
may, perhaps, be hoped that the coming 
ublication by Mr. Elliot of a_ selection 
ieee the correspondence of J. 5S. Mill 
long lost in New Zealand may give us his 
letters to Tocqueville and Sarah Austin, in 
which Alfred de Vigny will be mentioned. 
Amo: those named in connexion with 
Vigny’s first visit to Lady Blessington 
in the winter of 1838-9 sare our musical 
critic Chorley, the two Bulwers, Horace 
and James Smith, Tom Moore, and 
Lady Duff Gordon, Mrs. Austin’s daughter. 
Led Durham, of course, figures, but we 
now have the far more vivid portraits 
of that “‘ vainest of men’”’ by the Duchesse 
de Dino and Princess Lieven. There is a 
short biography of Sarah Austin, but it 
teaches nothing to the readers of Tocque- 
ville’s correspondence. 








REMAINDERING. 
15, Brunswick Terrace, Brighton. 

May I be allowed to enter a protest, in 
the interest not only of authors, but of the 
book-buying public, against the practice of 
publishing a book with the deliberate 
intention of remaindering it ? A reprint of 
my ‘Feudal England’ has been issued by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. on 
their own initiative, without giving me any 
voice in the matter. I endeavoured in 
vain, through my solicitors, to obtain from 
them some assurance that the book would 





not be prematurely remaindered, as was, I 
gath , their intention. I then formally 
and expressly reserved to myself ‘the 
right of protesting in any way that may 
seem best to me” against “its premature 
remaindering and reduction in price.” 

The book was published last February at 
12s. 6d. (Publishers’ Circular), and as the 
market has been flooded with copies offered at 
5s. 6d., or thereabouts, for some time, I have 
made inquiries, and learn that the book has 
been a remainder since the beginning of 
March, although the demand for it had 
been so great, that, as some booksellers had 
pointed out in their catalogues, second-hand 
copies of the original edition had been 
fetching thirty shillings and upwards. 

Apart from the serious injury, direct and 
indirect, inflicted on authors by such a 
practice, its unfairness to the public is the 
point that specially concerns me. I hope, 
therefore, that you will allow me to make it 
known through your widely read columns, 
that I am in no way responsible, though 
those who may have bought the book at its 
published price will ey . aggrieved. 

. H. Ro 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Abbott (Edwin A.), The Message of The Son of Man, 4/6 net. 
An investigation of the meaning of ‘‘The Son of Man.” 

Adams (Thomas), Sermons, 1/6 net. A selection from a 
Puritan Rosepan edited by John Brown. 

Clark (F. E. and H. A.), The Gospel in Latin Lands, 2/ net. 
Outline studies of Protestant work in the Latin 
countries of Europe and America. 

Dearden (Rev. H. W.), Modern Romanism Examined, 1/6 
net. ith introductory notice by Rev. R. Sinker, and 
prefatory note by the Right Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
Third Edition. 

Hall (C. Cuthbert), Christ and the Eastern Soul, 6/. The 
Barrows Lectures, 1906-7. 

Pfleiderer (Otto), Primitive Christianity, Vol. II., 10/6 net. 
Its writings and teachings in their histori con- 
nexions. Translated by W. Montgomery. One of the 
ao Translation Library. For notice of Vol. L. 
see At » May 25, 1907, p. 631. 

Sharman (H. B.), The Teaching of Jesus about the Future 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, 13/6 net. The results 
of study here set forth were presented first, in their 
main features, at a joint meeting of the New Testament 
and Systematic Theology Clubs of the University of 
Chicago, on February 23, 1904. 

Splendour of God, 2) net. Being extracts from the 
sacred writings of the Bahais, with introduction by 

ric Hammond. One of the Wisdom of the East 


Series, 

Wilson (John), How God has Spoken ; or, Divine Revelation 
in Nature, in Man, in Hebrew History, and in Jesus 
Christ, 5/ net. 

Wordsworth (John), Ordination Problems, 2/. Reordination 
and ordination ‘‘ per saltum” and home reunion. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Bruyant (Jean), Le Livre du Chastel de Labour. A descrip- 
tion of an illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, belonging to George C. Thomas, Philadelphia, 
with a short account and synopsis of the poem. 

eee ag A (A. K.), Medieval Sinhalese Art, 63/ net. 

Dalton (O. M.), talogue of the Ivory Carvings of the 
Christian Era, a. Yith examples of Mohammedan 
art and carvings in bone in the —— of British 
and Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography of the 
British Museum. 

Davenport (Cyril), English Heraldic Book-Stamps, 25/ net. 

erein is presented a valuable collection of about 
300 English Armorial Bearings, which appear, mostly 
in gold, on the outsides of books. 

Dearmer (Percy), Everyman’s History of the English 
Church, 1/ net, With over 100 illustrations. 

Dutch Bulbs and Gardens, described by Una Silberrad and 
— —_ painted by Mima Nixon, 7/6 net. Con- 
tains 24 full-page illustrations in colour. 

Exhibition of Japanese Prints, 1909. Illustrated cata- 
logue with notes and an introduction by Arthur 
Morrison. 

Modern Homes, described and illustrated by T. Raffles 
Davison, 15/ net. Selected examples of dwelling houses, 
with a foreword by Sir Aston Webb. 

Porter (A. K.), Medieval Architecture, its Origins and De- 
velopment, 2 vols, 63/ net. With lists of monuments 
and a 

Stabb (John), Devon Church Antiquities, Vol. I., 6/net. A 

ription of objects of interest the old parish 
churches of Devonshire, illustrated with 138 repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by the author. 

Worcestershire, described by A. G. Bradley, painted by 
Thomas Tyndale, 7/6 net. Contains 24 full-page illus- 
trations in colour. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Carruth (W. H.), Each in his own Tongue, and other 
Poems, 3/6 net. New Edition. 

Gale (N.), A Book of Quatrains, 2/6 net. 

Davidson (John), Fleet Street, and other Poems, 5/ net. 

(E.), Verses. 

Marjoram (J.), New Poems, 2/ net. 





Morris (Sir Lewis), Llywelyn ap Gruffydd Ein Llyw Olaf, 
6d. net. An od 
—_ (L), Elijah: an Ascent, 1/6 net. A poem in three 


Shakespeare : ™, Honey the Sixth, 2 Parts, 2/6 net, 
Edited by H. 0. Ha A carefully annotated text. 
In the “‘ Arden” edition. 


Sophocles, Trachinian Maidens of, 1/6 net. Translated into 
English verse by Hugo Sharpley. 

Synge (John M.), Poems and Translations. Issued in 
admirable form by the Cuala Press. 

Williamson (K.), Cambridge, 2/. A poem together with 
Indian and other verses and notes. No. I. of The Fen- 
light Booklets. 

Wyn (Horace), The Magnificent Mummer, 1/ net. 
Some reflections on the twentieth-century stage, its 
status and pretensions. 


Music, 

Graves (Charles L.), Ode to Discord, 2/net. Described as 
* A Chimerical Bombination in four bursts,” and set to 
music by Sir C. V. Stanford. 

Bibliography. 

Book-Prices cy" Vol. XXIII. Part II. A bi-monthly 

record of the prices at which books have been sold at 


auction. 

Carlisle Public Library, Catalogue of the Bibliotheca Jack- 
soniana. The Bibliotheca Jacksoniana consists of 
books, prints, manuscripts, &c., relating to or in some 
way connected with Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire-north-of-the-Sands, 

Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 

ibrary of the City of Boston, 1908-9. 

Harris (W. J.), The First Printed Translations into English 
of the Great Foreign Classics, 2/6. A supplement to 
textbooks of English literature. 

Political Economy. 

Devine (E. T.), Misery and its Causes, 5/net. One of the 
American Social Progress Series. 

Vane (Captain Sir Francis), On Certain Fundamentals, 
Essays on current politics. 

History and Biography. 

Church (Rev. O. M.), Four Somerset Bishops, 1136-1242, 
1/6 net. From documents in possession of the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells. 

Ferrero Las ene: Characters and Events of Roman 
History from sar to Nero, 7/6 net. A series of 
studies of the great men and ladies of ancient Rome, 
and critical moments and events in Roman history. 
Translated by Frances Lance Ferrero. The Lowell 


Lectures of 1908. 

Forrest (G. W.), Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 18/ net. 

Friedlander (Ludwig), Roman Life and Manners under the 

rly Empire, Vol. II., 6/. Authorized translation of 

the seventh enlarged and revised edition of the Sitten- 
geschichte Roms, by J. H. Freese and L. A. Magnus. 

——e D.), Bobert Y. Hayne and his Times, 

ne! 


Kriiger (Gustav), The Papacy, 5/ net. The idea and its 
exponents, translated by F. M. S. Batchelor and C. A. 


Miles. 
Morgan (G. E.), R. C. Morgan: his Life and Times, 5/ 
New History of Methodism, 2 vols., 30/. Edited by W. J. 
Townsend, H. B. Workman, and George Eayrs. Lllus- 


tral 

Nine Famous Birmingham Men, 2/6 net. Lectures by 
various authors delivered in the University, including 
studies of Priestley, Newman, John Bright, Westcott, 
Burne-Jones, and W. Dale. Edited by J. H. Muir- 


head. 
a (Rev. James), The History of Pembrokeshire, 12/6 
ne’ 


Geography and Travel. 

Belloc (H.), The Pyrenees, 7/6 net. With 46 sketches by 
the author and 21 maps. 

Cook (E. C.), London and Environs, 6/. With 24 new ma 
and plans by Bartholomew, revised by E. T. Cook. 
Fifth Edition. One of the Darlington Handbooks. 

Hutton (Edward), In Unknown Tuscany, 7/6 net. Contains 
8 illustrations in colour by O. F. M. Ward and 20 other 
illustrations, with notes by William Heywood. 

Marson (C. L.), Glastonbury. A historic guide, with 
sketches by H. S. Stewart, and other illustrations. 
Unstead (J. F.), The Oxford Geographies: Practical Geo- 
graphy, Part II., 1/6 
Education. 

Experiment in Educational Reform and a Plea for a Royal 
Commission on Public School Education. 

Stainer (W. J.), Bell’s New Practical Arithmetic Test 
Cards, Second to Seventh Year, 1/3 net. 

Philology. 

Handbook of Foreign Study, 6d. net. Compiled and edited 
by H. J. Darnton-Fraser, with an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. R. B. Haldane. 

Jones (Daniel), The Pronunciation of English, 2/6 net. 
Phonetics and phonetic transcriptions. 

Morrice (Rev. J. C.), A Manual of Welsh Literature, 2/6 
net. Contains a brief survey of the works of the chief 
bards and prose writers from the sixth century to the 
end of the eighteenth. 

Texts relating to Saint Ména of Egypt and Canons of 
Nicea in a Nubian Dialect, 12/, Edited by E. A 
Wallis Budge. With facsimile. 

Weston (Jessie L.), The Legend of Sir Perceval, Vol IL 

he prose Perceval according to the Modena Ms. 
15/- net. Studies upon its origin, development, an 
position in the Arthurian cycle. 


Science. 
Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory, Report, Greenwich. Read at the Annual 


Visitation. 
Cleveland (F. A.), Railroad Promotion and Capitalization 
in the Uni States, 7/6 


net. 
Garrett (Capt. A. ff.), Hydraulic Tables and Diagrams for 
Practical Engineers, 15/ net. 
Jessop (C. M.) and Havelock(T. H.), Elementary Mechanics, 


4/6 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the United 
Kingdom, Vol. VIIL, No. 4, New Series, 1/ 
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Lorentz (H. A.) The Theo ht of ge 9/ net. 

Marshall (A. Milnes), An Introduction to 
Anatomy, Histology, and a Sd Edited by F. W. 
Gamble, Tenth tion. 

Robertson (W. } and Porter {c dy Sanitary Law and Practice, 
10 1 dents of public health an 


Walton c. L.), Practical Guide to Wild Flowers and Fruits, 


ne 
Xydis (C.), Handbook on Tacheometrical Surveying, 6/ net. 
ron. (P.), Slide Valve Motion for Marine Engineers, 


Juvenile Books. 
Bwing (Juliana H.), Mrs. oa = ~ res 
2/6 net. Illustrated by W. V. Whee: 
Fiction. 
Albanesi Gees, A Young Man from the Country, 7d. 
net. New a For former notice see Athen., 
Tune 2, 1906, = 
Andom (BR), The unaways, 6/. Some early adventures of 
Troddles and Us. Illustrated. 
—— (Mrs.), The Ides of March, 7d. net. New 


Crawfurd (Oswald), The League of the White Hand, 6/. 
Annals relating to the cases of The Kidnapped Cabinet 
Minister, Mr. Gordon’s Cryptogram, The Lady with 
the Crooked Finger, and The Kensington Nae 

Dawson (L. H.), — ed Workers, 3/6. A study of employ- 
ment, soc m, &c. 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Red-Hot Crown, 6/. 
historical romance. 

Gould (Nat), A Stroke of Luck, 6¢. New Edition. 

Grant (Robert), The Chippendales 6/. Shows the differ- 
ence existing between the old society and the new 
in Boston (Mass. ). 

Hard Way (The), by a Peer, 1/net. New Edition. 

Honeeé of lotr Die (The), by a Peer, 6/. A story of smart, 
ie socie 

Lee Charles) bes Little Town and other Cornish Tales and 

ies, 3/6. Cornish tales and fancies. 

Lighthall (W. D.), The Master of Life, 1 dol. 50, A romance 
of the five nations and prehistoric Montreal. 

Macleod (Fiona), The Dominion of Dreams, 2/6 net. A 
ny od short stories, most of them printed for the 


MacMahon Cla, Fancy O’Brien, 6/. Story of lower-class 
life in Ireland 

Magnay (Sir W.), The Powers of Mischief. 6/. A romance 
of adventure. 

Morgan-de-Groot (J.), The Affair on the Bridge, 6/. Depicts 
tural life in Holland. 

O'Neill (Rose), The Lady in the White Veil, 6/. An adven- 
turous story of love and deceit. With "illustrations by 
the author. 

a (T.), ), The Adoption of Rhodope, 6/. 


Thaw 
secret Terror ( (The), by Brenda, 6/. Has to do with a victim 
of alco 
haw (Capt. Frank H.), A Daughter of the Storm, 6/. A 
story of the sea, which shows incidentally the risk to 
our mercantile service of engaging alien sailors. With a 
eo E. S. a 
Smith (Dorothy V. Horace), rank Burnet, 6/. The story 
of an ——_ Midland village. 
S tevenson (G. H.), The Aiea Spoon, 6/. Deals with an 
unsuccessful marri 
Swayne (Martin L.), The Bishop and the Lady, 6/. Con- 
—< mainly with the vagaries of a young and pretty 





A semi- 


A chronicle 


Thorne (Guy), A An Officer and a Gentleman? and other 

sto! 

Warren (Maude Ri) Peter-Peter, 6/. An American romance 
of sentiment, w with illustrations by Rose O'Neill. 

Whitelaw (David), Moon of Valleys, 6/. A sensational 
extravaganza concerned with the fortunes of the 
ge - Oriental jewel. With a frontispiece by 

Williamson (W. "L), A Family of Influence, 6/. Tells of a 
— of talents and character against family position 
and influence. 

Yorke (Curtis), Mollie Deverill, 6/. The story of a mariage 
de convenance which ended in love. 


Yver (Colette), pny Doctor Wife, 6/. A translation of 
Pr e Spi. , 





General Literature. 
Burgoyne eM i) Th .), The Naval Review, June, 6d. 


Freeman ag Law Affecting Dogs ‘and their 
Owners, 8vo, 5 

Gomme (E. E. ej ‘The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 6/ net. 
Newly translated. 


McCormick (Frederick), The Lge J of Russia in Pacific 
Asia, 2 vols., 21/ net. With illustrations by the Author, 
half-tones from photographs, and maps, &c. 

Maxtee (J.), Scotch and Irish Terriers, 1/net. Their history, 
breeding, and management, with special sections on 
housing, training, and minor diseases of terriers in 

ene Illustrated. Being Part II. of British 


erriers. 
Neale (C. M.), The Early Honour Lists of the University of 
Cambridge from 1498-9 to 1746-7, 6/- net. 


Nevinson (Henry W.), Essays in Freedom, 6/- Dedicated to 
Henry W. Massingham, Editor of T’he Nation. 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and a 


Fontainas (A.), Frans Hals, 2fr. 50. 
Martin (H.), Les Peintres de Manuscrits et la Miniature en 
France, 2fr. 50. 


Music. 
Saint-Saéns (C.), Portraits et tine 3fr. 50. 
Bibliography. 
Singer (A), Bismarck in der Literatur : 


Versu ch, 10m. 
Philosophy. 
ar (J.), Kausalitat, Determinismus u. Fatalismus, 
m. 


Political y cae 
Kostanecki (A. v.), Arbeit u. Armut, 
Zepler (G.), Neue Demokratie : Richtiinien f. biirgerl, 
Politik, 3m. 


Ein bibliograph. 





History and Biography. 

Handelsman (M.), Napoléon et la Pol (1806-7), 5fr. 
Holzapfel (H.), Han dbuch der Gese Geschichte des” Franzis- 

kanerordens, 9m. 
Loliée (F.), Le Duc a Morny et la Société du Second 

Empire, 7fr. 50. 

Science, 

Flammarion (C.), Contemplations scientifiques, 8fr. 50. 
Lesueur (D.), Le Droit la Force, 3fr. 50. 


General Literature. 

Maél (P.), La Main d’Ombre, 3fr. 50. 

*s" All Books received at the Sht, up to Wednesday 
Morning =. be included in ~ vy unless age 4 
noted. ‘Seiliiens ans tome 0 state prices w 

sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

AFTER an interval of some six years, a 
new story by Mr. James Lane Allen will 
be published in July by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., under the title ‘The Bride of the 
Mistletoe.’ The scenes are laid in Ken- 
tucky, the country which has provided 
the background of Mr. Allen’s earlier 
works, 


‘THe Lirz AND Times OF LAURENCE 
Sterne,’ by Prof. Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Yale University, will be published shortly 
by the same firm. 


Tue Concordance Society, under the 
residency of Prof. A. 8. Cook, of the same 
niversity, has been engaged on Words- 
worth since the beginning of the present 
academic year. The resultant volume 
will be under the editorship of Prof. 
Lane Cooper, of Cornell. Collections are 
also being steadily made for a Spenser 
concordance. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a small volume on ‘Islam: Her 
Moral and Spiritual Value,’ written by 
Major A. G. Leonard, to which the well- 
known writer on Islam and Mohammedan 
Law, Syed Ameer Ali, has written a 
Foreword. 


In the July issue of Chambers’s Journal 
Mr. R. L. Jefferson describes ‘ The Turk at 
Home,’ and the Rev. C. H. Dick ‘Some 
Galloway Lochs.’ Miss Mary W. Porter 
writes on ‘Ancient Marbles used in 
Modern Times’; Mr. Norman Murray 
of Montreal on ‘Lord Strathcona and 
Louis Riel,’ and Mr. R. H. Brewer on 
Greta Hall, Southey’s home at Keswick. 


Mr. GILBERT HUDSON writes, concern- 
ing the review of ‘ Vanderdecken, &c.’ 

“Your reviewer has committed to paper 
a misrepresentation, in condemning m 
‘Christmas Carol’ for my ‘profuse indul- 
gence in italics.’ Now, these italics are 
employed merely to distinguish a series of 
answers from a series of questions. A 
typographical expedient should not be 
quoted as a literary fault.” 
The injudicious use of italics is in our 
opinion a literary vice. Mr. Hudson 
employs them, as he says, “merely to 
distinguish a series of answers from a 
series of questions,” but their effect is to 
draw unmerited attention to the ‘‘answers,” 
which are neither striking nor unexpected. 


In our review of the papers of the 
Oxford Congress of Religions, Laing’ 8 
‘Making of Religion’ should be Lang's. 
Mr. Lang is just writing a preface for a 
new edition of this book, which first 
appeared in 1898. 





Tue Hon. Vicary Gress has been long 
at work on a new edition of his uncle Mr. 
G. E. Cokayne’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ the 
best book of its kind. He is trying to 
call medieval folk by the Christian names 
and surnames which they actually bore, 
and not by their charter-Latin names, 
or the anglicized forms of these. Thus 
he writes “Maud Montagu,” and not 
“Matilda Montacute” (de monte acuto). 
But difficulties will arise. Is Drogo to be 
“Drew”? Is Eubulus (Lord le Strange) 
to be Ebles, or what ? 


Miss JEsste L. WzsTOoN is preparing a 
series of translations or modernizations of 
medieval English romances and other 
texts for Dr. Schofield of Harvard. 


Mr. R. A. PEppIE writes :— 

“T notice that you review & novel by 
F. C. Philips entitled ‘One Never Knows,’ 
in your issue for May 22nd. Is not this the 
same book that was published in 3 vols. 
in 1893, and reviewed by you on Dec. 23rd 
of that year, p. 878? The new edition 
appears to be issued without any note of 
its previous publication.” 


FroM a memorandum issued by Sir 
F. D. Lugard it appears that an English 
University is in a fair way to be started 
at Hongkong. A public-spirited citizen, 
Mr. H. N. Mody, has made a large offer 
of money for the necessary buildings. 
It is dependent on the appeal for endow- 
ment funds, which is having satisfactory 
results. The University will incorporate 
the existing College of Medicine, and will 
begin with medical and engineering courses. 


Tue ‘ Correspondance entre Victor Hugo 
et Paul Meurice’ is shortly to appear in 
Paris. 


Tue death of Mr. Andrew F. Tait, at 
the age of sixty-four, after only a short 
illness, removes a bookseller of the old 
school who had an excellent knowledge of 
books. It was through his expert know- 
ledge that the Caxton recently sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s for 2,6001. was dis- 
covered. Mr. Tait had been for many 
years connected with the firm of Jones 
& Evans, and became joint manager with 
Mr. W. T. Whittaker when it was con- 
verted into a private company. 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Wi 
Paterson of Glasgow. 


Tue death, in his fifty-ninth year, is 
announced from Baden-Baden of the 
distinguished writer and politician, Dr. 
Theodor Barth. He was one of the most 
zealous supporters of free trade in Germany, 
and ably upheld his views in the Nation. 
Among his writings may be mentioned 
‘Gegen den Staatssocialismus,’ ‘ Ameri- 
kanisches Wirtschaftsleben,’ and ‘ Poli- 
tische Portrats.’ 


Among recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note: ‘A Return relating to the Taalning, 
of Teachers in Wales’ (1d.); ‘ 
tions for Secondary Schools in England ’ 
(2d.); and ‘A Minute of the Committee 
of Council on Education in Scotland, pro- 
viding for the allocation of the balance 
of the Education Fund for 1909-10’ (4d.). 
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Darwin and Modern Science. Edited by 
A. C. Seward. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

THis volume is a worthy tribute to the 

labours of a great man. It is no ordinary 

pan ic, but an examination of the 
principles of Darwinism in the light of 
our present knowledge. In a series of 
twenty-nine essays, written for the most 
part by leaders of scientific thought of 
our day, it shows how the seed that Darwin 
sowed has stood the test of fifty years of 
criticism, and has fructified, prospered, 
and extended into all departments of 
biology and beyond. It is published under 
the auspices of the Cambridge University 

Press to commemorate both the centenary 

of Darwin’s birth and the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the publication of ‘The Origin 
of Species.’ 

Most of those who were in the thick of 
the contest of fifty years ago have long 

ed to their rest, but Sir Joseph Hooker, 

r. Wallace, and Dr. Galton are still with 
us. The first of these, in an introductory 
letter, truly says that these essays cannot 
but prove to be of enduring value, whether 
for the information of the general reader 
or as guides to investigators of similar 
—-. They are edited by Prof. 

eward of Cambridge, and introduced by 

a short epitome of Darwin’s life. The 

contributors are numerous and of different 

nationalities. Biological subjects are dealt 
with by Profs. Weismann, de Vries, Bate- 

son, and Goebel. Prof. Haeckel writes a 

characteristic article on ‘Charles Darwin 

as an Anthropologist.’ Other titles are: 

The Paleontological Record; The Influ- 

ence of Environment, and of Geographical 

Distribution, upon Plants and imals ; 

Darwinism and Sociology, by Prof. Bouglé ; 

Evolution and the Science of Language, &c. 

An essay is contributed by Mr. Francis 

Darwin upon his father’s work on the 

movements of plants, and by Sir George 

Darwin on the genesis of double stars. 

Prof. Héffding deals with the influence 

of the conception of evolution on modern 

philosophy, and Father Waggett with 

Darwin’s influence upon religious thought. 

Prof. Bury writes upon Darwinism and 

history, and Mr. Whetham upon the 

evolution of matter. 

This enumeration of the contents of 
the book by no means exhausts its subjects 
orcontributors. Two particularly interest- 
ing essays are those by Prof. Sedgwick 
upon ‘The Influence of Darwin on the 
Study of Animal Embryology,’ and by 
Prof. Loeb upon ‘The Experimental 
Study of the Influence of Environment 
on Animals.’ All the articles are written 
by specialists, and detailed criticism of 
individual views—often extremely diver- 
gent—is out of the question. Some are 
more concerned with Darwin’s original 
work, others with new theories that have 
arisen as developments from his views. 
All are, naturaily, more or less tinctured 
with the individual opinions of their 
authors. It becomes an interesting study 
in the phylogeny of ideas to trace the 





influence of mental environment in pro- 
ducing a tendency to variation, and to 
follow out in these newer schools of thought 
the alteration or expansion of Darwin’s 
original ideas. 

nvaluable as the conceptions of Darwin 
have been to the progress of science, no one 
recognized more fully than their author 
that they were in many directions pro- 
visional, and liable to be superseded. 
His main arguments hold their ground 
to-day, and as Prof. Bateson says, 
in reference to their publication, ‘‘ The 
time called for a bold pronouncement, 
and he made it, to our lasting profit and 
delight ” ; but much was left unexplained. 
There is, indeed, no finality about science ; 
the advance that Darwin made has only 
brought us nearer to problems still un- 
solved. 

As an example of the true spirit in which 
the student of science should approach his 
task Darwin will probably never be sur- 
passed. He loved truth for its own sake ; 
he was prepared to give up the most 
cherished hypothesis if it could be shown 
to be faulty; and he steadfastly refused 
to be drawn into controversy. In Lord 
Avebury’s words at the historic meeting 
of the Linnean Society last year, 

“Darwin was not only a great man and a 
great intellect; he was also, which after 
all is more, a lovable and a good man— 
genuine, simple, generous, and sympathetic. 
....He was modesty itself, a true friend, 
@ devoted son and husband and father. 
Few men have been more bitterly attacked, 
ridiculed, and criticized. That he felt this 
keenly we know, but he was never goaded 
into anger or recrimination. He bore it 
with patience and dignity. He answered 
none of the attacks, he lived them down.” 

Such a man, apart from his discoveries, 
is worthy to be a leader of science. No 
more appropriate recognition of his life’s 
work could have been planned than this 
memorial volume, in which those whose 
labours have been illumined by the clear 
light of his intellect unite to bear testimony 
to the enduring qualities of his opinions. 

The Syndics of the University Press, 
and particularly the editor, Prof. Seward, 
deserve every congratulation on the pro- 
duction of a book which marks an era in 
the progress of science. In printing and 
binding the volume is in all respects 
worthy of the occasion. We have only 
one small criticism to make, which applies 
to other important works published by 
the University Press: it would have been 
an advantage to find the name of the 
writer of an essay at the top of each page. 
In glancing casually through the book 
the reader is frequently arrested by some 
statement or suggestion, and in order to 
be sure of its author it is necessary to 
turn to the contents. The same is true 
of the Index: a subject is treated in 
different ways in different essays, and 
having found the reference, one has to 
make a further search to discover the 
author responsible for the statement. 

Nearly forty years ago Darwin described 
an Atheneum review of one of his works 
(‘ The Descent of Man ’) as “‘ contemptuous 
as usual.” That time has long passed, and 
our late editor explained how he induced 





a distinguished scholar gradually to intro- 
duce very different views of Darwin’s 
work. This volume is an indication 
of how Darwin conquered the world 
of science. It is intended, if it is a 
financial success, to use the profits for the 
endowment of biological research. We 
trust that they may be substantial, and 
perhaps devoted to the support of the 
new Chair in Biology recently instituted 
in Darwin’s University. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 
GREENWICH. 

THE Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory held their annual meeting there 
last Saturday, the chairman being Sir 
Archibald Geikie, President of the Royal 
Society. From the Astronomer Royal’s 
Report presented thereto, which refers to 
the year ending on the 10th ult., it does not 
appear that any changes of importance have 
been made in the buildings or instruments. 
A number of photographs, models, diagrams, 
and eared instruments were lent to the 
Franco-British Exhibition in May last year, 
and returned in November. A _ 4-inch 
photographic lens of 18 in. focus was lent 
to the Observatory by Mr. Frankland 
Adams for special use on comets, &c. We 
note the meridian observations of the 
sun, moon, planets, and fundamental stars 
carried on with accustomed regularity with 
the transit circle; also of other stars, taken 
principally from a catalogue of those of the 
ninth magnitude and brighter between 
24° and 32° of north declination, which 
served as reference stars for the Oxford 
astrographic zones. An improved method 
of illuminating the field of view for faint 
objects has been brought into continuous 
use. The second nine-year catalogue, con- 
taining observations up to the end of 1905, 
reduced to the epoch 1900, will shortly be 
ready for distribution. The altazimuth has 
been used as a reversible transit-circle in 
the meridian in four positions throughout 
the year, the positions heing changed regu- 
larly every two months. Stars, as well as 
moving objects, have thus been examined ; 
and it is proposed to form a ten-year cata- 
logue of those observed from the time 
when this arrangement came into operation 
in 1899 until the end of 1908, reduced to the 
epoch 1900. Extra-meridional observations 
of the moon have been systematically 
obtained with this instrument during the 
first and last quarters of each lunation. The 
total number of observations of the moon 
was 113 with the transit-circle, and 112 with 
the altazimuth ; 76 of the latter being in the 
meridian and 36 extra-meridional. Casual 
phenomena have been observed with the 
equatorials ; but the observations of occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon have been 
more than usually interfered with by clouds. 
A large number of observations of close 
double stars have been obtained with the 
28-inch refractor ; also measurements of the 
diameters (equatorial and polar) of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn and of the rings 
of the latter. The 30-inch mirror of the 
Thompson equatorial was dismounted in 
July for  resilvering, advantage being 
taken of the opportunity to effect some 
changes in the adjustments. Photographs 
of Jupiter and Saturn were taken with the 
26-inch refractor and the 30-inch reflector ; 
with the latter also of the small satellites 
of those planets, of Neptune and his satellite, 
of 22 small planets, and of comet c, 1908. 

The astrographic equatorial, under the 
charge of Mr. Hollis, has been chiefly 
employed (the Greenwich zone being 
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virtually finished) in replacing chart-plates 
which, though satisfactory in other respects, 
are, owing to slight photographic defects, 
unsuitable for reproduction of enlarged 
copies, and in taking subsidiary photo- 
graphs of reference stars for the determina- 
tion of the positions of the faint satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn on photographs secured 
with the 30-inch reflector. It should be 
mentioned that a photographic search has 
been made for Halley’s comet, but hitherto 
without success. The investigations of 
Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin make it 
robable that the return of that interesting 

dy to perihelion will take place on the 
13th of April next. Their work on its past 
history has already been mentioned in The 
Atheneum. The photoheliographic obser- 
vations have, as before, been under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Maunder. 
The solar activity, as shown in the numbers 
and areas of sun-spots during 1908 
declined a little below the level attained in 
1907, but was only slightly inferior to that 
of 1906. No marked and long-continued 
diminution of activity has yet set in, after a 
period of unusual length. A number of 
particularly fine groups: of spots were 
registered in August and September last 
ear, and up to the present there is no 
indication of the approach of the next 
minimum. It is regretted that the Mauritius 
photographs of the sun can no longer be 
continued, on account of the financial 
condition of the colony. On the other hand 
Mr. Hough, H.M. Astronomer at the Cape of 
Good Hope, has, with the sanction of the 
Admiralty, undertaken to include daily 
photographic records of the sun’s surface in 
the work of the Cape Observatory. 

The magnetic and meteorological depart- 
ment has Sea, as in previous years, under 
the charge of Mr. Bryant. The magnetic 
observations have lately been carried on in 
the Pavilion, where they are free from any 
disturbing effect of iron in the Observatory 
buildings. The principal results for 1908 
are: mean declination, 15° 535 west; 
mean horizontal force, 4°0184 in British 
units and 1°8528 in metric units ; mean dip 
(with 3-inch needles) 66° 56’ 17”. There 
were two days of great magnetic disturbance 
and six of lesser disturbance. As regards 
meteorological observations, the following 
are the principal items: the mean tempera- 
ture of the year 1908 was 49°°8, or 0°:2 above 
the average for the 65 years 1841-1905. 
During the twelve months ending 1909, 
Apri) 30th, the highest temperature recorded 
in the shade was on July 3rd, 84°°0 in the 
Magnetic Pavilion and 83°°4 in the obser- 
vatory grounds; the lowest was 12°1 on 
December 30th. The mean daily horizontal 
movement of the air was 266 miles, which is 
16 below the average of the preceding 41 
years. The greatest movement in one day 
was 776 miles on February 3rd, and the 
least 36 miles on January 28th. The 
greatest recorded pressure of the wind was 
162 lb. on the square foot on September 9th, 
and the greatest hourly velocity 43 miles on 
November 23rd and February 3rd. The 
number of hours of bright sunshine, by the 
Campbell-Stokes instrument, was 1,752, 
out of a possible 4,456 during which the sun 
was above the horizon, so that the mean 
proportion was 0°393 for the year, constant 
sunshine being represented by 1. The 
rainfall for the same twelve months was 
22°60 inches, which is 1°52 less than the 
average of the 65 years 1841-1905. 

Messrs. Cowell and Eddington are chief 
assistants, with power to represent the 
Astronomer Royal in his absence. The only 
change which has occurred in the staff has 
been the resignation of one of the “ estab- 
lished computers” on his appointment as 





Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh. Sir William Christie closes his 
Report by an expression of regret at the 
large portion of the. work which still has to 
be performed by those on temporary engage- 
ments, with less experience than is desirable ; 
but he pays a tribute to the diligence shown 
by all who are employed at the Observatory 
in their respective spheres. 








SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL.—May 26.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘The Cauldron Subsidence of 
Glen Coe and the Associated Igneous Phenomena,’ 
by Messrs. Charles Thomas Clough, Herbert Brant- 
wood Muff, and Edward Battersby Bailey.—and 
‘The Pitting of Flint-Surfaces,’ by Cecil Carus- 
Wilson. 

British NuMIsMATIC.—May 26.—Mr. Bernard 
Roth, V.P., in the chair.—The following were 
elected to membership: Yale University, and 
Messrs. E. J. Jekyll and E. T. Newell.—In a 
paper ‘ On the Alphabets used on English Coins’ 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence reviewed the Roman, Runic, 
Hiberno-Saxon, and medizval Gothic alphabets, 
and explained many instances of unusual forms 
of letters, and some of unusual grouping of capitals 
and minuscules. He also estimated the value of 
irregularities as criteria when classifying different 
issues. Ligation, reversal, super-ornamentation, 
and other characteristics of different periods were 
considered, and interesting cases of revival of old 
forms after centuries of disuse were pointed out. 
—Mr. Alfred Chitty, of Melbourne, furnished a 
report on ‘ The Australian Gold Coins struck at 
the Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth Mints,’ since 
their establishment in 1855, 1872, and 1899 re- 
spectively. In this report authoritative state- 
ments in detail of dates and numbers issued are 
incorporated.—Mr. Nehemiah Vreeland, of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, contributed a description of 
‘Wampum,’ the shell-money used by the Indians 
of North America, and by the Dutch and English 
settlers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The method of collection and manu- 
facture, the great variety, the folk-lore, the legal 
symbolism, and the relative value of wampum 
at different periods were described, and the 
lecture was elucidated by photographs of thirteen 
specimens dating from Colonial and prehistoric 
times. 

Exhibitions: by Mr. Carlyon-Britton, a very 
rare third brass of Allectus; by Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence, a medallion of Charles II. taken from 
the Dutch medal by P. Abeile; by Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin, a penny of Stephen of the martlet type ; 
and by Mr. J. D. S. MacIlwaine, tokens issued by 
R. Heslop of Chiswell Street, and Wm. Till of 
Great Russell Street, coin-dealers. 





LINNEAN.—May 24.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. 
D. H. Scott, President, in the chair.—An enlarged 
copy by Miss Medland of the miniature of Col. 
George Montagu, F.L.S. (1747-1815), one of two 
executed for Mr. W. H. Mullens, was presented by 
that gentleman.—Mr. R. V. Sherring placed on 
the table (a) a pure white variety of Orchis morio, 
and (b) the pink orchid from Christchurch meadows 
which varies from typical Orchis incarnata, Linn., 
by flowering some weeks earlier.—Miss Ida M. 
Roper, Mr. W. E. Collinge, Mr. J. B. Groom, and 
Mr. R. M. Barrington were admitted Fellows.— 
The Treasurer submitted the Annual Cash State- 
ment duly audited, together with a statement of 
the Darwin-Wallace Fund. —The General Secre- 
tary laid his detailed report before the meeting, 
showing that since the last anniversary 20 Fellows, 
1 Associate, and 2 Foreign Members had died, 
and that 38 Fellows and 2 Foreign Members had 
been elected.—The Librarian’s Report was read, 
the total additions to the library being 690 volumes 
and 338 separate parts.—The President appointed 
the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. F. N. Williams, 
and Mr. J. F. Duthie scrutineers of the ballot 
for the Council, the following being elected: 
E. A. Newell Arber, Leonard A. Boodle, H. Bury, 
Sir Frank Crisp, Prof. A. Dendy, Prof. J. B. 
Farmer, Dr. G. H. Fowler, J. Stanley Gardiner, 
Prof. J. P. Hill, J. Hopkinson, Dr. B. Daydon 
Jackson, Horace W. Monckton, R. Innes Pocock, 
Prof. E. B. Poulton, Lieut.-Col. D. Prain, Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, Miss Ethel Sargant, Dr. D. H. Scott, 
Prof. A. ©. Seward, and Dr. O. Stapf.—The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. 

. H. Scott; Treasurer, H. W. Monckton ; 
Secretaries, Dr. Daydon Jackson, Prof. Dendy, 
and Dr. Stapf—The President delivered his 
address, which was chiefly on ‘ Adaptation in 





Fossil Plants.’ He then addressed Prof. F. O. 
Bower, briefly referring to his numerous and 
important researches in morphological botany, 
and handed to him the Linnean Gold Medal of 
the Society. 





Society oF ENGINEERS.—June 7.—Mr. W. E. 
Haldwell read a peper on ‘ The Sinlumkaba (Burma) 
Ferro-Concrete Bridge.’ 





Society or BrpricaL ArcHx0Locy.—June 9.— 
Prof. A. H. Sayce read a paper entitled ‘ Dis- 
coveries in the Ancient Kingdom of Ethiopia.’ 
The author first dealt with the meroitic hiero- 
lyphic inscriptions, materials for which he had 
ound in the course of his explorations. One of 
the chief causes of the little progress hitherto 
made in their decipherment has m the in- 
accuracy of the published texts. He next de- 
scribed his discovery of the remains of the great 
temple of Amon at Merde, which fixes the site of 
that city. Naga, which has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be Merée, was a sacred city, probably the 
Alwa of the inscriptions. The ruins there which 
have been taken to be those of houses are really 
tombs. In the mountain above Naga he found a 
rock-tomb and a vast cistern, and he further traced 
the road which ran past the town from Abyssinia 
to its Nile-port, where he came across more temples 
and tombs, and succeeded in identifying the city 
with the ancient Tolles. An important discovery 
was that the Blue Nile formed the southern 
boundary of the Egyptian empire in the age of the 
eighteenth dynasty. After the rise of the twenty- 
second dynasty the high-priests of Thebes retired 
to the Sudan and there formed the Ethiopian 
kingdom with its two capitals Napata and Merie. 
Ethiopian culture, which was originally Egyptian, 
afterwards became barbarized, and soon after the 
beginning of the Christian era a negro dynasty 
ascended the throne and the art became thoroughly 
barbarous. A broken Greek inscription which was 
found on the site of Merée shows that the kingdom 
of Ethiopia was overthrown in the fourth century 
A.D. by a king of Axum. Merde, the mounds of 
which are as extensive as those of Memphis, is now 
represented by the village of Segék. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—June 7.—Mr. G. E. Moore, V.P. 
in the chair.—Dr. A. Wolf read a paper on ‘ Natural 
Realism and Present Tendencies in Philosophy.’ 
Under the influence of Kant’s criticism and Comte’s 
Positivism modern science has been drifting towards 
an exaggerated phenomenalism and an inoreasin 
distrust in human knowledge, until the theoretica 
constructions of science have come to be described 
by its students as little more than a mirage. Inthe 
Pragmatist conception of truth we see this tendency 
seeking an academic epistemolo But this more 
or less agnostic or sceptical tendency is beginning 
to arouse dissatisfaction, and there are signs of a 
forward move toward a new realism. e new 
movement is not without its excesses. Natural 
Realism, with some little modification, is more 
defensible than is commonly supposed, and avoids 
the excesses of phenomenalism on the one hand, 
and of the new realism on the other. The pre- 
dominance of phenomenalism (and idealism) has 
been due to the prevalence of idealistic epistemo- 
logy, with its tacit assumption of a tertiwm quid 
as intervening between the mind and its objects. 
But this is mere assumption, and has been vigor- 
ously assailed by the new realism. The epistemo- 
logical basis of Realism is what is known as real 
presentationism. To natural consciousness it cer- 
tainly appears as though the world of reality 
were apprehended directly by the mind, without 
any mediation, as though to normal perception 
things appeared just what they were. Asa theory 
of normal perception Real Presentationism is quite 
defensible. In fact, unless it is assumed, we have 
no ground even for rational doubt. The objections 
against the validity of perceptions tacitly assume 
the validity of our perceptions of other people’s 
brains, &c. Again, thatall knowledge is necessarily 
relative because it involves the relation of the 
known to the knower is sheer assumption and 
paradox—sheer assumption, because the fact that 
there is 4 relation is no proof that it is other than 
transparent; paradox, use it implies this—in 
order that a thing may be known it must stand in 
relation to a knower, but then it cannot _be known 
just because it is so related. The new Realism, on 
the other hand, goes too far by trying to conceive 
all mental activity as of the same transparent type. 
But this makes error unaccountable, just as, on the 
extremely opposite view, knowledge is unaccount- 
able or impossible. In memory, imagination, &c., we 
have not mere transparent processes, but content- 
processes, grounded on a more intimate union ot 
mind and body than is generally admitted by 
psychologists. In normal perception there is 4 
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direct apprehension of external objects ; in memory, 
imagination, and hallucination we have similar 
quasi-perceptions resulting from inner physiological 
processes. Direct perception is the gold-reserve of 
the complex credit system formed by the higher 
cognitive activities. And because perception is 
immediate, science is no mere mirage, but a true 
account of reality, and truths are not merely useful 
working beliefs, but beliefs which represent reality 
as it is. 





MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK. 
cal, 8.30.—* Suva and Exploration in the Ruwenzori 
Africa,’ Major R. G. T. Bright. 
Tuss. Asiatic, 4.—‘A Unique Arabic MS. containing the History of 
uhammadan Rule down to the Time of 
E. Denison Ross. 


_ Statistical, 5. 
Faraday, 8.—‘ The National and International Conservation of 
Water for Power,’ Mr. E. R. lor; ‘ F 
Silicon Sulphide in the Desulphurization of Iron,’ 
W. Fielding; ‘A Contribution to the Study of Electric 
rnaces as applied to the Manufacture of Iron and Steel,’ 
Ch.A. Keller; ‘ Automatically Circulating Furnaces of the 
Gin Type for the Electrical Production of Steel,’ Mr. 


in. 

— Zoological, 8.30.—‘On some Points in the Structure of the 
ua tetradactyla), with a Note on 

ies 0! * Mr. F. E. Beddard ; 

*On Crustacea from Christmas Island, Collected by 
Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., F.Z.S.," Dr. W. T. Calman; 
* Notes on a Y: Specimen of the Walrus lately living in 
the Society's Gardens,’ Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell ; ‘ Notes on 
the Viscera of a Walrus (Trichechus roemarus),’ Mr. H. 


Burne. 
Wev. Meteorological. 4.30.—‘ The Interdiurnal Variability of Tempe- 
_— in Antarctic and Sub-Antarctic Regions,” Mr. R. C 





ossman; ‘Testing of Registering Balloon Apparatus at 
Low Tem tures, Dr. Ww. Schmidt and Mr. e Gold; ‘A 
Plea for t! +4 a Ther ters in additi 
to Sheltered ones, Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina. 
— Folk-Lore, 8. 
— ogi 8.—‘ The Carboniferous Limestone of County Clare,’ 


Mr. J. A. Douglas; ‘The ore Fells and their Topo- 
. Messrs. J. E. Marr and G. W. Fearnsides; ‘On a 
les of Sthenuru Mr. Ludwig Glauert ; and other 


_ microscopical. 8.—‘ The Better Known Tropical Parasites,’ Dr. 
J. A. Brayton Hicks. 
Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30. 
— Linnean,8.—‘Un the Growth of a Species of Battarea,’ Mr. 
J. G. 0. ; ‘The Deposits in the Indian Ocean,’ Sir 
John Lempy A ‘fhe “Sealark” Perseidea, Stenopidea, and 
Reptantia,, Mr. L. A. Borradaile; ‘The “Sealark” Poly- 
eheta, Part Il.,' Mr. F. A. Potts; ‘The “‘Sealark” Lepi- 
. T. Bainbridge Fletcher; ‘New Species of 
Malcsian and Philippine Ferns,’ Dr. H. Christ ; ‘The African 
ies of Triumfetta, Linn.,’ Messrs. T. A. Sprague and J. 
utchinson ; ‘The Acaulescent Species of Malvastrum, A. 
anny. Mr. as W. Hill. 
- ntiquaries, 8 30. 
- Chemical 8.30. 


q — Carbonate of Copper and the Cupricar- 

bonates,’ Mr. 8. P. U. Pickering ; _pegainetne Derivatives, 

Part I., Oxidation of Laudanosine,’ Mr. F. L. 3° The 
Colour and Constitution of Azo-Compounds,’ Mr. J. T. 
Hewitt and W. Thomas ; ‘Isoiminazolene,’ Messrs. H. J. H. 
Penton and W. A. R. Wilks ; and other papers. 

Fai. Royal, 9—‘A Recent Visit to the Panama Canal,’ Mr. A. 

enry Savage Landor. 








Science Gossip. 


Dr. Davip Forsyrtn’s forthcoming work 
on ‘Children in Health and Disease’ will 
be published by Mr. Murray during June. 

Mr. W. M. Crook writes :— 

“In your review of the ‘Sportsman’s British Bird 
Book,’ you say that ‘ Mr. Lydekker is not prepared 
to believe that shags sometimes use their wings 
under water,’ though Macgillivray and Seebohm bot 
state that they do. I have never had the opportunity 
of watching a shag at work under water, but a year 
or two since a common cormorant, with one wing 
cut, used to be kept at the east end of the pond in 
St. James’s Park. This bird discovered that there 
were great numbers of fish under the bridge across 
the pond, and it came up to catch them. While it 
was chasing them, all its movements were clearl 
visible in the sunlit water. It certainly used bot 
its wings and legs for swimming very rapidly under 
water.’ 

WE note the publication as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper of Annals of the Cape 
Observatory, Observations of Major Planets 
(3s.). 

Mr. J. H. Eterm, of Leeds, is pre- 

ring @ small work for publication in 

eptember, the object of which is to render 
easy the identification of the stars and con- 
po a visible in England. 

Tue distinguished meteorologist, Geor 
von Neumayer, whose death is poapinnaet 
from Neustadt, was born in Bavaria in 1826. 
On leaving the University he went to sea 
for five years, shipping as a common sailor, 
and gathering information to serve as a 
basis for his future work. He came to the 
conclusion that Australia was of the utmost 
importance for physical observation, and 
in 1857 founded an ahserveners at Melbourne, 
with the assistance of Humboldt and the 
English Government, which subsequently 
took over the concern. In 1864 he returned 
to Germany, and in 1872 was appointed 





chief of the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty. pe ow eerie oe devin 
ment of German marine trade he succeeded 
in interesting the Government in Hamburg 
as a meteorological station, and 1876 
became head of the observatory there. 
Among his worksare: ‘ Magnetical, Meteoro- 
logical, and Nautical Observations,’ ‘ Dis- 
cussion of Magnetic and Meteorological 
Observations made in Melbourne, 1857-64,’ 
‘Anleitung zu_ wissenschaftlichen Beo- 
bachtungen auf Reisen,’ and ‘ Die Beobach- 
tungen der deutschen Stationen im System 
der internationalen Polarforschung.’ 


THE total amount of sunshine recorded at 
Greenwich in May exceeds that of any 
previous month since the records began in 
1877. It was 325°9 hours, which is 68 per 
cent of what it would have been had the 
sky been cloudless during the whole time 
the sun was above the horizon. 


Nothing further has been received 
respecting the faint comet reported to have 
been discovered by Prof. Brooks about the 
end of last month. 


THE Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch hes 
recently been issued for the year 1911, edited, 
as before, by Prof. Bauschinger. No altera- 
tion appears to have been made in the data 
or the tables employed. Elements are 
given of the orbits of no fewer than 665 small 
planets ; also ephemerides of a large number 
which come into opposition during the 
present year. Neither of the eclipses of the 
sun will be visible in Europe, and no eclipse 
of the moon will take place, unless a 
penumbral eclipse may be so called. 








FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Second Temple in Jerusalem. By W. 
Shaw Caldecott. (John Murray.) 
The City of Jerusalem. By Col. C. R. Conder. 
(Same publisher.) 
Ancient Jerusalem. By Selah Merrill. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
In a modest preface Mr. Caldecott says that 
“there are but two good reasons why any 
one should inflict yet another book upon a 
patient and overburdened public,” and 
these are charm of style and novelty of 
matter. His own book is so far novel that 
it offers yet one more attempted solution 
of an insoluble problem, but we fail to find 
in either of the other works cited at the 
head of this article the precise excuses he 
requires. Yet we do not doubt that a 
section of the public will welcome all three 
volumes on a subject that appears to possess 
inexhaustible attractions. Mr. Caldecott’s 
is the most limited in scope. His is the one 
more effort, where many have failed, to 
** materialize ’’ the “‘ vision’ of Ezekiel, and 
to draw the plan of Zerubbabel’s Temple 
on the lines of the vision, which he believes 
to have been the result of long study and 
full acquaintance with carefully preserved 
plans of Solomon’s Temple. Mr. Caldecott 
deals with the problem with all the resources 
of an accomplished architect, and has 
probably made as much of the material as 
can be made; but we confess to a feeling 
that this minute labour at a reconstruction, 
the accuracy of which can never be verified, 
is a sad waste of his talents. The historical 
and biographical chapters which precede 
the strictly architectural investigation are of 
more general interest ; but here Mr. Calde- 
cott writes with no special authority. 
Col. Conder and Mr. Merrill, on the other 
hand, have the authority which is supposed 





to belong to ‘‘ the man who has been there.” 
Mr. Merrill, as American Consul at Jerusalem, 
has known every yard of the holy city for 
at least thirty years, and has seen many of 
the excavations and discoveries. Col. Conder 
has “‘ walked in his socks ” over the Sakhra, 
and lived at Jerusalem in the winters of 
1873-5 and 1881-2. Moreover, he is of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, and whatever that 
corps says has always an air of authority, 
He takes his stand upon the monumental 
evidence, as laid bare by the researches of 
two other R.E.s, Sir Charles Warren and 
Sir Charles Wilson; he has a very poor 
opinion of the value of tradition, and he 
entertains strong views about scholars who, 
without his official experience, venture to 
meddle with the identification of disputed 
sites. Both he and Mr. Merrill deprecate 
the intervention of ‘‘eminent Biblical 
scholars”? in disputes which can, in the 
opinions of both, be decided only by the 
monumental remains and the men who have 
long lived in the midst of them. The 
frequent disparagement of the laborious 
and sometimes brilliant work of Prof. G. 
Adam Smith which occurs in Col. Conder’s 
pages is characteristic of the writer’s attitude 
to such unauthorized meddlers; and he is 
scarcely less severe upon Prof. Sayce, and 
even ventures to dismiss Prof. Wellhausen’s 
opinions on a question of pure Hebrew inter- 
pretation as “having nothing convincing 
to support them.” Perhaps they have not, 
but we should not be disposed to take the 
verdict from Col. Conder. There is doubtless 
a good deal to be said for the objection against 
hehe who have made their name in other 
fields lending the weight of their reputations 
to support theories about subjects to which 
they have given but brief attention, com- 
pared with the lifelong studies of the men 
on the spot ; but this objection hardly avails 
against Prof. Adam Smith. We regret the 
controversial tone adopted by Col. Conder 
the more because his own chief, the late 
Sir Charles Wilson, in his last book, 
adopted a scrupulously impartial attitude 
towards the various theorists; and where 
Col. Conder and Mr. Merrill “rush in” 
with positive statements, Wilson, with his 
calm judicial mind, “feared to tread.” 
His dotted lines showing “‘ positions assigned” 
and “alternative lines” of the second wall 
should be an example to more temerarious 
writers. He would never have claimed a 
kind of monopoly of authority upon the 
archeology of Jerusalem against the intru- 
sions of scholars who were not also ex- 
cavators, but would have welcomed fresh 
light from any source. It is significant that 
Sir Charles Wilson’s ‘ Golgotha,’ published 
in 1906, is not referred to by Col. Conder, 
nor included in the list of authorities. The 
fact is that Wilson demolished the identifica- 
tion of Calvary with “Skull Hill,’ which 
we believe Col. Conder suggested as long ago 
as 1878; and Wilson was not above citing 
a mere “ Biblical scholar,’ Prof. Sanday, 
as agreeing with him. Col. Conder, we are 
glad to see, repudiates the identification of 
the Holy Sepulchre with ‘‘ Gordon’s Tomb.” 
General Gordon, he remarks, ‘‘ had not then 
been long in Palestine. ...He was not versed 
in Palestine archzology, and the arguments 
brought forward by the supporters of this 
opinion are not convincing.” Certainty 18 
as far off as regarding the grave of Moses, 
and “no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.” : 

In spite of dogmatism and intolerance of 
rival opinions, Col. Conder’s ‘City of 
Jerusalem ’ is a useful, if not an interestin 
book. It gives the history as interpre 
from the monumental vestiges by one who 
undoubtedly knows them well; and if it 
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includes some of the author’s theories on 
extraneous subjects, these do not materially 
affect the narrative. Fortunately the ex- 
loration of Jerusalem has been chiefly in 
nglish and American hands. Had it been 
reported only in German works, Col. Conder 
would have found his task harder, if the 
reference to ‘‘ Deutschen Orient Gesellschaft ”’ 
is a fair test of his acquaintance with 
German. He has, however, used Rohricht ; 
but why has he altered Mujir ed-din into 
Mejir ? 

Whilst Col. Conder begins his history of 
Jerusalem at the beginning, and gives 
extracts from the singularly jojune letters 
of its “‘ King” to the Pharaoh of his day, 
which are among the wearisome Tell el- 
Amarna correspondence, Mr. Merrill begins, 
“like most Hebrew books,” at the latter 
end. He starts with Titus, and closely 
follows Josephus, that ‘maligned Jew” 
in whom he and Col. Conder piace more 
confidence than is sometimes shown. Half 
his book is taken up with the Jerusalem of 
Josephus. The rest consists of detached 
essays on Akra, Ophel, Maktesh, Basilica, 
Nehemiah, &c. In no sense is the book a 
history of Jerusalem, but it is interesting 
and sometimes suggestive. Mr. Merrill is 
sceptical about “ sites,” distrusts tradition— 
which, it must be admitted, is notoriously 
shifting and contradictory in the Holy Land 
—will have nothing to do with any of the 
supposed identifications of Calvary or the 
Sepulchre, pours scorn upon Eusebius, 
and ridicules the “finding of the Cross.” 
It is curious that he should dedicate his book 
to Sir Charles Wilson, who notably defended 
Eusebius against his detractors, and who, 
after weighing the evidence concerning the 
identification of the site of the Cross by 
Macarius, came to the judicious conclusion 
that while ‘‘there is no decisive reason 
for placing Golgotha and the Tomb at the 
places which were accepted as genuine in the 
fourth century, there is no distinct proof 
that they were not so situated.” This seems 
to us a far worthier attitude than the almost 
ribald tone of jeering which Mr. Merrill 
adopts towards the traditional sites. His 
work suffers, in our opinion, by a total 
absence of what he calls “ bibliographical 
details’?; in other words, references to 
authorities, except Josephus and the books 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. He omits such 
safeguards because their use ‘ necessitates 
the expression of opinions, which in many 
cases would not be a pleasant task.” Is 
it for the same reason that he omits the 
accents on Greek words, lest he should be 
obliged to express an opinion on their value ? 
When he transliterates Greek he puts ee for 7 
and oo for w with astonishing effects; and 
his style occasionally takes the form of a 
catechism, with the headings Q and A, which 
has an odd look in the midst of his stately 
pages. But he has much to say that is 
obviously the result of close and accurate 
study of the city he knows intimately, and 
his chapter on stonework and methods of 
building is especially interesting. The book 
is full of admirable maps, plans, levels, and 
other illustrations; and the same may 
said of Col. Conder’s less elaborate work. 








MODERN FRENCH AND DUTCH PAINT- 
ING AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. 
ALTHOUGH we regard the preposterous 

prices paid for the work of the Barbizon 

School as due to fashion and the collector 

rather than to any general extension of 

artistic taste, yet the presence of such 
pictures in the galleries is never unwelcome. 

Particularly valuable is the opportunity of 

Seeing a tolerably representative gathering 





of the work of Matthew Maris, a painter who 
along with Rousseau, and in a measure 
Millet, resisted the temptation to wholesale 
manufacture for the market to which the 
others succumbed, and thus thinned down 
somewhat the substance of their admirable 
art. 

The seventeen examples here brought 
together must constitute an appreciable part 
of the life-work of an artist whose pictures 
are extraordinarily rare when we consider 
the length of his career and the fact that 
almost from the first he proclaimed his 
mastery. The portrait of the artist (17), 
dated 1860, is in many ways the finest work 
here, and fine in a manner which we hardly 
expect from Matthew Maris. It shows that 
he also for a moment accepted the grandiose 
traditions of the Italian Renascence, and 
was capable in this mood of free-handed 
brushwork as authoritative as that of any 
old master. The best portraits of our own 
Alfred Stevens have something of the same 
air of juggling once more with the weights 
handled by our mightier predecessors. 
This, the set purpose of Alfred Stevens, was 
never followed up by Matthew Maris; indeed 
the portrait here is, so far as our own know- 
ledge goes, a solitary example. Montmartre 
(2) is one of the finest pictures of his more 
typical attitude, and, except for the extra- 
ordinary sincerity of both pictures, it has 
little in common with No. 17. Mastery is 
concealed by a choice of subject, a selection 
of scale which allows extremely elaborate 
draughtsmanship to pass at first sight as a 
rather ineffective, if mysterious, smudge. 
Examination, however, brings to light the 
wonderful unity and vividness of this slight 
web of paint. In imagination we are 
dragged scrambling along the sudden slopes, 
across the tortuous excavations of this mar- 
vellous stretch of waste land—so dreary, 
yet so busy with feverish line. This in- 
timacy, which makes a stagnant backyard 
yield beneath the artist’s gaze aspects of 
momentous import, has here endowed a few 
square inches of highly wrought paint with 
miraculous subtlety. It is the special note 
of Matthew Maris which no imitators have 
caught, and which he himself could not 
always secure in such perfection. Other 
works here show affinities with the more 
conscious romanticism of George Bough- 
ton. The Prince and Princess (6) or the 
Lady with the Goats (13) may be mentioned 
as examples of such less inspired efforts. 
Even in these, however, the delicate inventive- 
ness of the colour scheme looks very dis- 
tinguished compared with the rather crude 
literalism of M. L’hermitte’s pastels which 
rather discordantly hang alongside. Of 
these The Reapers (47) and Midday Rest (51) 
are respectable examples of their author’s 
honest, but rather uninspired picture making. 
Quite apart from such work as this, by which 
he is usually known, is his early landscape 
The End of the Day (61), a fine Painting, with 
the dignity and restraint which belong 
to sound pictorial structure. Of the works 
by Joseph Israels the small water-colour 
A Sand Barge (19) is the best, while the 
remaining one of the four painters represented 
—M. Harpignies—has an irregular com- 
position L’Isle de Sable Loire (38), but is very 
easy and spontaneous in execution. 








FRENCH AND DUTCH MASTERS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE first picture at Messrs. Obach’s 
Gallery to attract the visitor is Dupré’s 
View at Berck-sur-Mer (4), a tour de force 
in the clever way in which the painter renders 
the flying — of flat country by blendin; 
passages of meticulously painted tiny deta 


' with other passages wherein the same 





modelling is generalized in a horizontal 
smear of striated pigment. In an excep- 
tionally en Corot, Valley of the Seine (10), 
forms of more varied character emerge 
as imperceptibly from a similar central tone, 
which is more subtly whipped together. 
A Country Road (2), by Harpignies, attains 
a similar unity by the more obvious expedient 
of the flash of white road which casts every- 
thing else into tone. Rousseau’s Italian 
Pass (27) is on its tiny scale a more down- 
right piece of painting than any of these. 








PATERSON’S GALLERY. 

HERE is an exhibition of drawings (English, 
French, and Italian of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) 
wherein again works of the Barbizon 
School are prominent. The whole collec- 
tion is very slight in character, consisting 
of the sort of drawing that no amateur 
would care for if he found it on the floor of 
a living painter’s studio. This is not to 
imply that there is not intrinsic value in the 
few smudges of white and black chalk in 
which Gainsborough (5) reveals his habit of 
balancing the proportions of light, shadow, 
and half tone so as to secure the maximum 
of luminosity, or in the scrawls with which 
Rembrandt (21 and 31) casts down his first 
suggestions, which contain already the 
qualities of spaciousness and easy distribu- 
tion of figures that are instinctive with 
him. A Fragonard after Vandyck (42) is 
more obviously accomplished to the eye of 
the layman, and there are two careful 
drawings by Rousseau (34 and 41). 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

By the acquisition by the nation at the 
eleventh hour of the ‘ Portrait of Christina, 
Duchess of Milan,’ for 72,0001., a new 
page in the history of the National Gallery 
has been written. This has only been made 
possible by the energetic steps taken by the 
Executive Committee of the National Art- 
Collections Fund and by Sir Charles Holroyd, 
whose efforts have been ultimately crowned 
with success by the munificent donation of 
40,0001. by an anonymous contributor. 
There is, however, still a balance of about 
6,000}. to be paid off. We venture to 
suggest that if a conversazione were given 
by the Fund at some large gallery a great 
portion of this sum would soon be found. 
Although the picture has now passed out of 
private hands, the Trustees of the National 
Gallery and the Director would perha 
agree to the removal of the panel after the 
Gallery closed one afternoon until the next 
morning. It will be remembered that the 
“Rokeby Velazquez,’ before it 
into the National Gallery, was publicly 
exhibited at the New Gallery, and in the 
North of England. If it were known that the 
Holbein would be seen out of the glass and 
frame at a reception given by the Fund, 
and its members and the subscribers to its 
purchase were invited, a large increase of 
membership would probably result. In 
fact, if a large enough hall were obtainable, 
a charge for admission might be made to 
the general public. Why should not the 
Academy offer the hospitality of its rooms 
for one evening? This does not seem an 
unreasonable suggestion when we remember 
that the ‘Abstract of the Royal Charter 
as proposed for establishing the Royal 
Academy of Arts,’ of 1755, states that such 
an Academy was to be founded “for the 
better cultivation, improvement, and en- 
couragement of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the arts of design in general.” 

The Holbein was, to quote the Annual 
Report of 1880, “ temporarily placed in the 
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National Gallery ” in that year, shortly after 
having been exhibited at the Old Masters 
Exhibition (No. 177). The panel, which 
measures 70 in. by 32 in., was, at the request 
of the Duke, sent to the Tudor Exhibition 
held in 1890 at the New Gallery (No. 92). 

The sensational circumstances in which 
the picture has been saved for the nation 
have naturally brought to notice many 
facts which are not generally known or are 
often forgotten. The public at large is, 
doubtless, unaware that the sum of money 
annually voted by Parliament as a t in 
aid for travelling and the purchase of 
marge not only for the National Gallery, 

ut also for the National Gallery of British 
Art, rarely exceeds 5,000/. That sum was 
voted in 1907-8. In certain years the 

nt has been suspended, as was the case 
in 1886-87, following a grant of only 443i. 
for the previous year . 

The ual Report, which might well, we 
think, contain the details of the Estimates, 
which are published officially only in the 
Civil Service Estimates, Class IV., has just 
been published. It is stated that Frans 
Hals’s ‘Family Group’ was “ purchased 
from Mr. A. H. Buttery, acting on behalf of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide,” and it is men- 
tioned in the description of the picture that 
“the dunes of Overveen near Haarlem” 
are seen in the distance (Atheneum, No. 
4218). Only £2,621 was obtained by private 
subscriptions towards the 25,0001. paid for 
the picture. 
f.The various acquisitions of the past year 
are set forth at full length, and have 
from time to time noted in these columns. 
Three of the pictures bequeathed by Mr. 
George Fielder have not yet been publicly 
exhibited. The appointment of pal Redes- 
dale as a Trustee is only the twentieth 
nomination in forty years; which argues 
well for the longevity of the Trustees of the 
Gallery. A welcome innovation is the list 
of pictures added to the collection during 
the last year, classified by schools. One 
hundred and twelve acquisitions of different 
kinds, including pictures, drawings, and 
water-colours, belong to the British School, 
nine to the French, three to the Flemish, 
four to the Dutch, and one to the Roman, 
Milanese, Venetian, and Florentine Schools 
respectively. 

wing to the dangerous nature of some 
of the materials used in the building of that 
part of the Gallery which was erected after 
designs by William Wilkins in 1832, it has 
been found necessary to close Rooms XIL., 
XIII., XIV., XVI., and XVII. for re-con- 
struction. The important building opera- 
tions which are now being undertaken to 
make all the rooms fireproof necessitate 
not only the temporary closing of these 
rooms, but also the removal of many of 
the least important of the pictures of the 
late Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, and French 
Schools. As far as possible the best pictures 
will remain on view, a large number of 
screens being used in the other rooms. 
Already the general appearance of Room X. 
has been much changed in this way. 








THE CHAUCHARD LEGACY TO THE 
LOUVRE. 


TuE Louvre, by the death of M. Alfred H. 
Chauchard, one of the founders and chief 
proprietors of the Magasins du Louvre, has 
come in for a windfall which only occurs 
once or so in a century. The exact number 
of the pictures which now becomes the 
property of the French nation is not yet 
stated, but probably there are nearly 200. 
As they are all of importance, and will 
have to be housed in a room specially con- 
structed for them, we can only wonder, re- 





membering the congested state of the vast 
emporium, where they are to be placed 
The last t collection of pictures, that 
of Thomy Thiéry, bequeathed to the 
Louvre in 1902, is stored away in one of 
the remotest quarters of the place. The 
present acquisition, if it is to be properly 
Sane M. Chauchard’s executors 
will doubtless see to this—must lead to 
wholesale remodelling of some of the sections, 
and M. Chauchard has foreseen the expense 
of this by joining to his legacy, which is 
worth an immense sum, a very large dona- 
tion to cover the cost of installation. 

So far as pictures by French artists are 
concerned, the Chauchard bequest is the 
most extensive which has come to the 
Louvre, that of La Caze in 1853 and Thiéry 
in 1902 coming next. There are at least 
twenty-five examples (or, according to one 
writer, about forty) of Corot. The most 
famous of these include ‘L’ Amour Désarmé,’ 
‘La Danse des Nymphes dans la Clairiére,’ 
‘La Danse Rustique & l’Entrée du Bois,’ 
‘La Charette,’ ‘Le Matin & Ville d’Avray,’ 
and ‘Le Passage du Gué,’ all of which are 
dealt with in the monograph on the artist 
by MM. Alfred Robaut and Moreau-Nélaton. 
Corot frequently repeated his titles, and 
most of those named above are familiar to 
students of this artist; but except to 
the few friends who were privileged to 
take part in his Saturday luncheons, 
M. Chauchard’s Corots are almost un- 
known, being rarely, if ever, lent to public 
exhibitions. 

The most famous, although perhaps not 
the finest, of the seven by J. F. Millet is 
‘ L’Angelus,’ which, originally sold for about 
60l., was knocked down in the Sécretan sale 
in 1889 for 553,000fr. It was then obtained 
by M. Antonin Proust, who was acting on 
behalf of those who desired that it should 
remain in France; but the French Govern- 
ment decided not to purchase the picture 
at this high price, and M. Proust handed it 
over to an American syndicate, who had 
been the underbidders. But the American 
Custom authorities claimed a duty of some- 
thing like 7,0002., which they consented to 
waive on condition that the picture did not 
remain more than six months in America, 
and was not resold there. So the picture 
found its way back to Paris, and was pur- 
chased by M. Chauchard. Millet’s ‘La 
Bergére,’ ‘La Fileuse,’ ‘La Fermiére,’ and 
other well-known examples of his art are 
also in the collection. 

There are seventeen pictures by Diaz, 
eight by Daubigny, seven by Th. Rousseau, 
and eighteen by Troyon. There are twenty- 
six by Meissonier, which include many 
famous works, such as the ‘1814’ painted 
in 1864, ‘Le Liseur Blanc,’ and ‘ Le Liseur 
Noir.’ The collection also includes four 
pictures by Decamps, two by Delacroix, six 
by Jules Dupré, seven by Ziem, and also 
works by Ch. Jacque, Henner, Gainsborough, 
Drouais, Nattier, and Comerre, in addition 
to the collector’s own portrait by Benjamin 
Constant. 

But pictures do not form the sum total 
of M. Chauchard’s collections. He was 
the owner also of a remarkable series of 
ancient tapestries, and of the Barye bronzes, 
once the property of M. Henri Rochefort, 
who was one of this artist’s earliest cham- 
pions. 








RECENT DISCOVERIES AT COLOGNE. 


I. 
THE MADONNA “‘ MIT DER WICKENBLUTE ”’ IN 
THE MUSEUM. 

THE case of this celebrated picture, long 
regarded as the masterpiece of Meister 
Wilhelm, and later of Hermann Wynrich, 





is very different from that of the Clarenaltar* 
for in the opinion of some experts the trip- 
tych is neither more nor less than a modern 
forgery, though this is disputed by Prof. 
Hansen. ft 

The picture was acquired by Canon 
Wallraf between 1817 and 1824, but nothing 
is known of its earlier history. In 1824 it 
was described in a list of the Wallraf pictures 
as ‘‘ Byzantine” ; two years later De Noél 
attributed it to Meister Wilhelm, and in 
1828 Antoine Lorent was paid for restorin 
it. All this proves, according to Prof. 
Hansen, that there must have been an old 
painting on the’panel, which was afterwards 
disfigured and reduced to its present con- 
dition by restoration. Dr. Poppelreuter, 
the present Director of the Gallery, however, 
thi differently. His arguments, based 
upon & minute and searching examination of 
the painting, and supported by the com- 
petent judgment and technical knowledge 
of Herr Heinrich Fridt, outweigh all other 
contentions, and the proofs which he brings 
forward in support of the modern origin of 
the panel are remarkably strong, if not 
altogether conclusive. 

In the opinion of these two experts the 
Cologne triptych, unlike the Clarenaltar, 
reveals no trace of fourteenth-century com- 
positions beneath the surface painting— 
nothing, in short, but a groundwork of 
gesso in a comparatively fresh and well- 
preserved condition. This priming is visible 
in many parts of the panel through the 
surface cracks, to the discussion of which 
Dr. Poppelreuter devotes some space in his 
article dealing with the triptych.[ These 
cracks, due, in all probability, to the use of 
modern pigments, are, he considers, essen- 
tially late in character,§ and of that nature 
which in modern painting is usually ascribed 
to an excessive use of bitumen. In the 
centre of the Cologne triptych is represented 
on a gold ground the Madonna in half- 
length, holding a flower between the finger 
and thumb of her left hand; the Infant 
Saviour, seated upon her right arm, caresses 
His Mother’s chin with His right hand, and 
holds in His left a rosary. At the sides, 
on the inner panels of the shutters, are SS. 
Catherine and Barbara in full-length; and 
on the outside, on a black ground, the 
painter has represented a scene from the 
Passion—the Mocking and Crowning with 
Thorns—treated in a coarse and realistic 
manner, and contrasting strangely with the 
sentimental sweetness and grace of the 
compositions on the inner panels. 

The whole picture, according to Dr. 
Poppelreuter, is a clever combination of 
various early prototypes, adapted with 
certain modifications and alterations by 4 
nineteenth-century painter. The type of 
the Madonna is founded upon models 
(whether original or repainted) of the School 
of Cologne with which the painter must 
have been intimately acquainted in the 
collections in that city and elsewhere; for 
the exaggerated drawing of the high fore- 
head and for the treatment of the hair he 
seems to have gone to the School of West- 

halia for his inspiration. The type of the 
nfant Saviour is founded upon the type 
of the angels met with in many pictures of 
the School of Cologne; but Dr. Poppel- 
reuter has made the interesting discovery 
that for the drawing and pose of the body 
of the Child, the painter appears to have 
taken as his model a picture now in the 
Gallery at Darmstadt, by a fifteenth-century 





* See The Atheneum of June 5. 

+ Kélnische Zeitung, Nos. 31, 36, 41. . , 

t ‘Die Madonna mit der Wickenbliite,’ Zeitschrift fur 
christl. Kunst. Jahrgang X XI. No. 11. 

§ Fora contrary opinion, cf. a letter by Dr. Bode quoted 
in the Cicerone, Heft 10, 
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master of the Central Rhine, representing 
the Madonna and Child with saints. Here a 
saint is caressed by two children, and the 
painter of the Cologne picture copied the 
form and movement of the one, and the 
caressing gesture of the other, for his own 
composition of the Infant Saviour; but, 
unable in his work to introduce the natural 
action and pose of the two arms, as seen 
in the Darmstadt picture, he had recourse 
to the clumsy and defective treatment 
noticeable in the Cologne triptych, where 
the left arm of the Child is invisible, and 
the left hand is awkwardly introduced with 
the addition of the rosary. 

For the figures of saints, the painter had 
again no lack of models around him, and 
Dr. Poppelreuter mentions, among others, 
a picture formerly in the Hiipsch Collection 
at Cologne, and now at Darmstadt, and 
two figures of saints formerly in the Boisserée 
Collection, and now in the Germanisches 
Museum at Nuremberg, while the coarse 
and exaggerated composition on the ex- 
terior of the shutters was evidently a 

ticcio taken from a series of the Passion, 
and probably combined from several 
examples, since the subject was one very 
frequently treated, and with great variety 
of detail, in the schools of Cologne and 
Westphalia. 

The Madonna “ mit der Wickenbliite,” as 
already stated, has no pedigree, but suddenly 
appears among the Wallraf pictures without 
the slightest clue as to its provenance. Dr. 
Poppelreuter believes it to have been the 
work of one of the painters who were en- 
gaged in restoring pictures at Cologne in 
the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
and he thinks it not improbable that Wallraf 
may have acquired it with the full know- 
ledge that it was a clever imitation, though 
from the way in which it is mentioned in 
the lists of 1824 and 1826 it is clear that the 
fact was not known to those whom the 
Canon had appointed as custodians of the 
pictures. The German critic draws at- 
tention to the remarkable similarity in 
certain particulars between the triptych 
and an ‘ Adam and Eve’ of 1818 by Ram- 
boux, and he inclines to the belief that of 
all the painters working at Cologne in these 
years the one most likely to have produced 
the picture was Ramboux.* 

It would undoubtedly be of considerable 
interest if the identity of the painter of 
this much-discussed picture could be estab- 
lished, though, short of the discovery 
of some written evidence on the subject, 
this seems hardly possible now. On the 
other hand, the question of modern origin 
could be settled, and at once, by an expert 
restorer. We trust that Dr. Poppelreuter 
will be able to follow up his very able state- 
ment by practical proofs. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on June 3rd the followin 
pictures from numerous private collections : F. J. 
Goya, Portrait of a Bull-Fighter, in dark dress with 
white collar, 220/. R. Cosway, Portrait of Mrs. 
Rachel Mackenzie, wife of C. Mackenzie, Consul- 
General of Jamaica, with blue bow and coral neck- 
lace, in an oval, 115/. Mabuse, The Madonna, in 
Ee dress, holding the Infant Saviour, 1107. De 

ooghe, an Interior, with two peasants before a 
fire, 304/. Romney, Portrait of a Lady, with her 
young daughter on her la: , 1362. 

‘The same firm sold on June 4th the collection of 
ee and ——- formed by the late Tom 

ickalls, Pictures: D. Cox, Going to the Hay- 
Field, 6827.; Ok to Market, 141/.; Among the 
Hills, 1107.; The Old Llangollen Road, 110/.; Taking 


* Zeitschrift fiir christl. Kunst, No. 12, p. 369. The 
payment to Lorent for restorations in 1826 may, accordin; 
to Dr. Pappelreuter, have had reference to some trivial 
Tepairs. @ same writer appears to think that the painter 
of the Cologne triptych was identical with the restorer of 
the Clarenaltar, an opinion shared by Herr Fridt. 








Home the Herd, 115/.; J. F. Herring, sen., Seed- 
Time, 105/.; Phillip, The Huff: the original 
study, 131/. 
The following pictures were from various pro- 
perties: W. Shayer, sen., A Landscape, with 
nt-women and cattle, near the edge of a wood, 
23]. J. F. Herring, sen., The Stirrup Cup, 120/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


From July 8th fora month are promised 


at the Albert Hall the Second Exhibition of | 


the Allied Artists’ Association, which was 
inaugurated last ae on democratic lines, 
to make it possible for painters to exhibit 
without passing the scrutiny of any hanging 
committee, or submitting to the payment of 
@ heavy subscription. (These alternative 
modes of selection appear in practice to 
produce almost identical exhibitions.) At 
the A.A.A. the artists draw lots for their 
positions, and there is thus in theory ideal 
equality of mere This ideal was not 
quite realize t year owing to the difficulty 
of hanging so enormous an exhibition in a 
few days. The executive, however, have 
learnt by experience, and it is expected this 
year that a show will be got together which 
is untamed by any process of weeding out, 
and in which the artist is represented by 
what he himself considers characteristic. 
There will also be improvements this year in 
the mode of re works, and the general 
appearance of the Exhibition. The idea is 
that while inevitably there will be much bad 
work, there may also come to light painting 
of merit different from that mend in the 
usual exhibitions. 


THE Medici Society has photographed 
Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan’ for repro- 
duction as a Medici Print, which, it is hoped, 
will appear in the autumn. The Society will 
publish immediately ‘William Shake- 
speare, ’ after the panel now in the Memorial 
Hall, Stratford-on-Avon ; ‘ Lady Hamilton,’ 
after Romney’s picture now in the Cranbury 
Park Collection; and ‘The Concert,’ after 
the b owag by Terborch in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 


Mr. W. Strane STEEL, of Philiphaugh, 
has presented Sir William Allan’s picture 
‘Heroism and Humanity’ to the Glasgow 
Corporation Art Gallery. 


THe sudden death is announced from 
Saint-Cast of the well-known decorative 
artist M. Eugéne Bourgeois, who decorated 
the Orléans and Invalides stations in Paris. 
Better known to the majority of English 
travellers are his small pictures of pictur- 
esque parts of Normandy and Brittany in 
the Salle des Pas-Perdus of the St. Lazare 
Railway Station. Other examples of his 
work are in the Lille Museum and in the 
Petit Palais in the Champs Elysées. 


Art last Sunday’s meeting of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, at the Grand 
Palais, Paris, a number of “ sociétaires ” 
were elected, among whom were Mr. 
Shannon and Mr. Walter Crane. 


Tue Russian artist, Ivan Pranishnikoff, 
whose death is announced from Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer, France, has been for over 
twenty years an occasional exhibitor at the 
French Salon ; his ‘Chevaux Cosaques,’ and 
other pictures at the Exhibition of 1889 
attracted a good deal of notice. 


In the Zeitschrift fir Christliche Kunst 
(Heft 1) Father Joseph Braun, §8.J., dis- 
cusses an interesting fragment of a Jesse 
cope in the cathedral at Salzburg, which, to 
judge by the small illustration accompanying 
the article, is a fine example of opus 
anglicanum. Its connexion with the well- 
known fragments in the Victoria and Albert 





Museum and in the Musée des Tissus at 
Lyons is striking. The Salzburg cope is the 
most important example of early English 
embroidery in Germany. The writer con- 
siders that it dates from the second half of 
the thirteenth century, but its value appears 
not to have been recognized hitherto, for it 
hangs in the cathedral unprotected. 

Hert 2 of the same periodical contains an 
article by Dr. Keussen on the miniatures of 
an Antiphonary painted for the Claren- 
kloster at Cologne. He identifies three 
sheets in the Wallraf Richartz Museum as 
belonging to this volume, which was the 
gift of Heinrich von Cusin, who was a 
member of a patrician family at Cologne in 
the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 
A sheet in the Kestner Museum at Hanover, 
with a kneeling Franciscan nun, he believes 
to be part of the same book ; the dimensions 
are very similar in all, and in style, tech- 
nique and execution these four sheets are 
intimately connected. Among the minia- 
tures of the Wallraf sheets is a kneeling 
Franciscan nun with her name inscribed— 
Margarete Konigsdorf. She may have been 
identical with a widow of this name who is 
known to have been a benefactress to the 
Clarenkloster and may eventually have 
taken the veil there. Dr. Keussen’s re- 
searches settle the origin of these sheets, and 
prove that the date of their production 
must have been the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century, the period, in all proba- 
ability, when the great altar-piece for the 
Clarenkloster was also produced. 


THE publishing firm of Schacht & Co., 
of Leipsic, announce a new international 
periodical for collectors, entitled Original 
und Reproduktion. Theeditor is Herr Hans 
Loose, and the first number will appear on 
July Ist. 


Tue Rashleigh Collection of Anglo-Saxon 
and English Coins and the Hazlitt Collection 
of Greek, Roman, Continental, British, and 
Colonial Coins have been catalogued by 
Messrs. Spink & Son for sale by auction at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s in June and July respect- 
ively. Both these collections are on view 
at 17 and 18, Piccadilly, until the middle of 
June. 


Mr. H. J. L. J. Mass& writes from 37, 
Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. :— 

‘May I, through the columns of The Atheneum 
ask if any possessors or connoisseurs of pewter will 
help me in correcting my book on ‘ Pewter Plate’ 
by sending me, even on loan, rubbings or descrip- 
tions of any pewterers’ marks on pewter in their 
possession? ‘Pewter Plate’ is shortly to be re- 
issued, with additions, improvements, and several 
corrections.” 


THE Royal Archeological Institute has just 
issued an outline of the programme of the 
annual meeting, which will take place, as 
we have already stated, at Lincoln from 
July 28rd to July 30th. The organization 
of the meeting is in the hands of Mr. G. D. 
Harding-Tyler, Secretary of the Institute, 
whose offices are at 20, Hanover Square, W. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


QuzEN’s Hatu.—Production of Delius’s 
‘ Mass of Life’ and of Stanford's ‘ Ode 
to Discord.’ 

Mr. THomas BrrcHamM produced ‘ The 

Mass of Life,’ by Mr. Frederick Delius, 

on Monday evening, at his fifth concert. 

Last year he performed several of the works 

of Delius, and in all of them power was felt, 
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not only in the music itself, but also in 
the scoring. Thus at Sheffield ‘Sea 
Drift ’ was given, and though much of it 
appeared forced, it still gave the feeling 
of a strong mind expressing itself in 
unfamiliar terms. ‘The Mass of Life,’ 
a work of large compass, creates a similar 
impression. Delius seems to revel in 
chromatic chords to an undue extent, and 
polyphonic writing in which clashing of 
notes is at times disturbing; also, he 
pays little regard to the compass of the 

uman voice. The same was said of 
Beethoven, and even now, when the 
greatness and emotional power of the 
‘Choral’ Symphony and the ‘Solemn Mass’ 
are recognized, those qualities, owing to 
the efforts of the singers to cope with 
uncomfortably high notes, are not fully 
felt. There are some wonderful pages 
in ‘The Mass of Life’: the opening 
chorus is strong and dignified, and the 
chorus ‘ Night Reigneth* most poetical ; 
while in the various soli there are moments 
of great beauty. Then in soft passages 
for orchestra alone the delicate harmonies 
and exquisite colouring produce at times 
a magic effect. Much is impressive in 
the work—moreover, in all of it Delius 
is evidently sincere ; there is no ye no 
concession to public taste—so that one 
is content to suspend judgment on what 
makes a less ready appeal until the 
music has become familiar. Mr. Beecham 
deserves all praise for giving so interesting 
and original a novelty ; at the same time 
it must be said that the difficult music 
required more rehearsals. 

The North Staffordshire District Choral 
Society sang with firmness and courage, 
and the soloists, the Misses Gleeson White 
and Messrs. Webster, Millar and Stanley 
Adams, with all care. Of the solos, those 
for baritone were the most important, and 
these were interpreted with artistic skill 
by Mr. Charles W. Clark. But there were 
uncertain moments. The balance between 
voices and orchestra was at times un- 
satisfactory, the latter being frequently 
too loud. Yet, in spite of shortcomings, 
the performance was good enough to 
mr a work of high purpose, and, in 
many respects, high achievement. In 
the programme-book the use of “ Mass ” 
in the title was stated to be misleading ; 
the suggestion, therefore, that the work 
should be called ‘A Message of Life’ 
seems to us reasonable. 

There ‘vere two novelties at the fifth 
concert of the New Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday evening. 
One was a set of songs by Mr. Landon 
Ronald. He has written many clever, 
refined songs, but those in question show 
him in a more ambitious mood. There 
is a true touch of poetry in the music, 
while the orchestral colouring is most 
delicate. They were interpreted with 
artistic taste by Mrs. Henry J. Wood. 
Although all four were given in immediate 
succession, as if they formed a cycle, they 
are practically distinct. 

' » The other novelty was a setting by Sir 
Charles Stanford of Mr. Charles L. 
Graves’s ‘Ode to Discord,’ originally 
published in The Spectator. The poem is 


a skit on the music of the present day, 
and Sir Charles has illustrated it by 
introducing certain quotations more or 
less distorted from familiar works of 
composers of the past and _ especially 
of the present. We admire the skill 
displayed and the characteristic orches- 
tration, the humour, also the judgment 
shown in not over-dotting the 17s or 
crossing the ?#’s. We take it that the 
poem is a satire on modern music, 
principally that of Richard Strauss and 
Claude Debussy, and the composer’s aim 
was, of course, the same. It is, however, 
open’ to question whether it was wise to 
accentuate in this way some of what we 
may perhaps call weak points in men 
whose gifts are great, even if their 
methods are extravagant. As regards the 
public generally, the ‘Ode to Discord’ 
will, no doubt, be regarded merely as 
a huge joke, and it will amuse musicians 
who can follow the meaning and point 
of the music. The work is set for soli 
(Miss Gleeson White and Mr. Plunket 
Greene), chorus (the ‘‘ Edward Mann” 
choir), organ, and orchestra, including 
a hydrophone and a monster drum. 
An excellent rendering was given under 
the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Personal Recollections of Wagner. By 
Angelo Neumann. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition by Edith Livermore. 
(Archibald Constable & Co.)—These recollec- 
tions of one of the most enterprising of theatre 
directors give a graphic account of Wagner 
and his art-work from 1862, when, at 
Vienna, after forty-seven rehearsals, ‘Tristan’ 
was “‘ finally set aside as utterly impractic- 
able,’? down to Neumann’s visit to Russia in 
1889. He attended the Bayreuth Festival 
in 1876, and before leaving tried to persuade 
Wagner to let him give the ‘ Ring’ at the 
Leipsic Stadttheater, of which, in colla- 
boration with Dr. August Forster, he was 
musical director. Wagner, hoping to repeat 
the ‘ Ring’ at Bayreuth in 1877, refused, but 
only for a time, to consider the matter. After 
many difficulties which caused much corre- 
spondence—on one occasion, indeed, negotia- 
tions were broken off—the complete ‘ a 
was given for the first time outside Bayreuth. 
Neumann then conceived the idea of giving 
the work at Berlin. Here again, in spite of 
Wagner himself, who in matters of business 
was not an easy man to deal with, and not- 
withstanding hindrances of all kinds, the 
idea was carried out with success. This was 
in 1881. 

The London campaign followed next 
year, and then was sown .good seed, 
which, however, did not ripen till many years 
later. With regard to the cycles at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, there is an interesting 
account of Neumann’s conversation with 
King Edward (then Prince of Wales). 
Owing to a personal note from Prince 
Frederick to his brother-in-law, an audience 
was granted. The Prince of Wales only 
promised to be present on the opening night 
of the first cycle, and the other t if 
possible ; but Neumann adds that the Prince 
came “not only four nights, but actually 
eleven.” 

A natural suspicion attaches to remi- 
niscences, for sometimes, when memory fails, 
imagination steps in. The greater part of 





the ‘ Recollections’ in question consist, 





however, of quotations from letters to and 
from Wagner, also statements of facts, 
Some of the stories may be slightly coloured ; 
for the rest, Neumann is a faithful recorder 
of a most interesting period. Miss Liver- 
more’s translation is excellent. 








Musical Gossip. 


HERR ALEXANDER BIRNBAUM, up to now 
conductor at the ‘‘ Komische Oper” of 
Berlin, has been engaged by Mr. Hammer- 
stein, director of the Manhattan Opera House, 


Mozart's ‘ Magic Flute,’ which had not 
been heard at Paris for seventeen years, 
has been revived at the Opéra Comique. 
The work was first given at Paris in 1801 
under the title ‘Les Mystéres d’Isis,’ a 
strange mutilation of Mozart’s masterpiece. 
It was not until 1865 that it was worthily 
presented by director Carvalho at the 
Théatre-Lyrique, when Christine Nilsson 
impersonated the Queen of Night. Apart 
from the performance of the opera by the 
students of the Royal College of Music at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1899, it has not, 
we believe, been heard in London since 1892. 
Why should not the opera be revived at 
Covent Garden with Madame Tetrazzini as 
the Queen of Night ? 

A PRESENTATION to Dr. W. H. Cummings 
of his portrait, painted by Miss Betia 
Schebsman, took place at the Guildhall 
School of Music yesterday week. It was 
offered to him by Mr. George H. Heilbuth, 
C.C., Chairman of the Music Committee of 
the Court of Common Council, in the name 
of a large number of friends and admirers, as 
a token of appreciation of what the Principal 
of the School has done for music during his 
sixty years of public life. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Mow.*Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Moxy, Madame Polak’s Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 

— Miss Dorothy Wiley’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mr. Geoffrey Comyn’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Zolian Hall. 

— Miss Theresa Blamy’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 

_ la cardi, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Tvrs.-Fri. National Eisteddford of Wales: Meetings at Albert Hall, 

1AM.; certs at Queen's Hall, Wednesday to Friday, $ p.m. 

Tces. Mr. Brabazon Lowther's Song Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 

—  Signora D’Este’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mr. Macmillen’s Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 

— Miss Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 

od Me, Arther Newstead’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 


Wen. English String Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Victor Benham’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Madame Calvé's Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Isoline Harvey's Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Cathie Quartet, 8.15, Broadwood Rooms, 

Tuurs. Miss Leginska’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 


— Miss Susan Strong’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
dica' . 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— 4M. Alex. Barjansky’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Mr. Hans Neumann's Violin Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

Miss Elsie Mayfair's Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

- Mr. yoan Lloyd-Powell’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein 


Sat. Handel-Mendelssohn Resttval, Rehesusel, noon, Crystal Palace, 


ety, 3, Portman ms. 
— Mr. F. Santavicca’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

— M. Jacques Thibaud’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Ploten Worth’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Suravitch’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Queen’s Hall (Small). 








DRAMA 


—@o— 


THE WEEK. 


His Masgsty’s (AFTERNOON THEATRE),— 
Revival of Henley and Stevenson's 
* Admiral Guinea.’ 
To tell the plain truth, ‘ Admiral Guinea’ 
does not bear revival. It contains one 
live character, “him as the ladies will 
have for their fancy man and take no 
denial,” David Pew, pirate, rogue, and, 
despite his blindness, sensualist, but 
beside Pew his stage companions give the 
idea of half-finished sketches. It has all 
the marks of literature, but few of the 
virtues of the play. To the reader who 
does not know his theatre, its dialogue 
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may seem pregnant and picturesque, its 
story exciting and well worked up. But 
the whole manner in which the plot is 
handled and the speeches are written is that 
of the novelist, not the playwright. At 
the Afternoon Theatre’s production the 
tale did not get across the footlights, and 
David Pew, lurid as was the make-up and 
manner of his representative, Mr. James 
Hearn, did not magnetize his audience. 
We could have put up with all the old- 
fashioned machinery, the soliloquies and 
the long passages of rhetoric, if Stevenson 
and his colleague had so managed their 
scenes as to strike the imagination or grip 
the emotions. But there, through their 
ignorance of stage technique, they failed. 
Even the sleep-walking episode of the 
converted pirate chief, Capt. Gaunt, which 
might have been so effective, is sadly 
bungled, and Mr. Sass could make nothing 
out of it at His Majesty’s. 





CoronET.—Miss Horniman’s 
Company in Sudermann’s 
Content.’ 

PROBABLY it is its provincial atmosphere 
which has hitherto prevented ‘ Das Gliick 
im Winkel’ from being given in English 
on the London stage. The play describes 
with a meticulous faithfulness the routine 
of a local schoolmaster’s life in Germany, 
and the dull narrow circle in which he 
moves. Yet in this piece Herr Sudermann 
handles just the sort of theme, and 
adopts just the sort of treatment which 
our public enjoys, and last Tuesday at 
the Coronet ‘The Vale of Content’ was 
received with genuine enthusiasm. 

The story deals with one of those 
tragedies of silent suffering not infrequent 
in middle-class homes. The heroine is 
the wife of an elementary teacher, who is 
too wrapt up in his books and professional 
duties to see that she is pining for want 
of human companionship and _ love. 
Patiently and dumbly she endures the 
hum-drum round with no one to perceive 
that her emotions are being starved till 
there comes into her life a man of magnetic 
force and restless passions who longs to 
make her happy. He diagnoses only too 
clearly her condition, and urges her to 
break through her cramping environment. 
His declaration of love is to the woman 
like a cup of water to a parched traveller in 
a desert; but she has to make up her 
mind whether she can snatch joy for herself 
at the expense of others. There is her 
lover’s wife, there is her own amiable 
husband, there is her blind little step- 
daughter, whose pathetic devotion to her 
has been for long her sole comfort. Can 
she hurt these innocent folk? On the 
other hand, is she to lose her last chance of 
love and freedom and a fuller life? Herr 
Sudermann decides the matter by bringing 
about an understanding ‘between husband 
and wife, and opening the man’s eyes to 
the loneliness of the woman and her hunger 
for affection. In other Words, after stating 
his problem with a sincerity that carries 
his audience’s emotions by storm he adopts 
one of those half-hearted sentimental 
settlements which are so popular. In this 


Repertory 
‘Vale of 





t the drama might have been written 
for the English market, so ingeniously 
does it permit of the vicarious enjoyment of 
a passion that is rebellious, so pleasantly 
does it soothe the conventional conscience 
with an ending that is “‘ happy.” 

The interpretation of the piece suggests 
that the standard of acting reached by 
Miss Horniman’s stock company is de- 
cidedly high Miss Darragh, who takes 
the part of the wife, is a player of excep- 
tional emotional sensibility; hers is an 
extremely natural and moving perform- 
ance. Charming, too, is Miss Hilda Potter 
as the little blind girl who has so acute 
a sense of hearing, while it would be hard 
to better the bluff downrightness of Mr. 
Jules Shaw as the lover. Mr. Henry 
Austin has the merit of not trying to 
render the husband too sympathetic. 





Garrick.—The Woman in the Case: a 

Play in Four Acts. By Clyde Fitch. 

In this piece Mr. Fitch seems to have 
resolved to outdo M. Bernstein at his 
own game—that is, the introduction of a 
certain brutality in stage effects, a reliance 
on characters or scenes of overpowering 
violence. Only the other day at the 
Garrick a typical example of M. Bern- 
stein’s art was presented in ‘Samson,’ 
wherein we were shown a husband—of 
rough, plebeian origin, it is true—half- 
strangling his wife’s lover over a luncheon 
table. ‘The Woman in the Case’ has 
also its scene of savage unrestraint, but 
it takes place between two women. We 
see a young wife, in her eagerness to save 
her husband from execution on a charge 
of murder, living the life of the “ half- 
world ” with the woman who knows the 
truth of the affair, plying her with drink 
till she has wrested from her an admission 
of the hero’s innocence, and then nearly 
throttling her in a spasm, half of triumph, 
half of disgust. It is a thrilling scene, 
led up to ingeniously, and full of clever 
devices for stimulating attention, but it 
is no more than a piece of theatrical 
mechanism, and runs counter to ordinary 
canons of taste. Moreover, it gives a 
dismal picture of “ gay” life in America. 
If such spasmodic attempts at humour 
and recklessness in song and dance as 
Mr. Fitch’s bohemians indulge in are at 
all realistic, then must bohemianism in 
New York be desperately dull in its vices. 
Nor again does this author’s representa- 
tion of the transports of the reunited wife 
and husband reveal virtue in a very pleas- 
ing light. She receives him while still in 
bed, and when the play concludes the 
husband is made to draw the curtains 
round the heroine and himself as they 
clasp in a fervent embrace. 

If the play succeeds, it will owe its 
success to the sensational appeal of its 
third act; but strenuously as both Miss 
Grace Lane and Miss Violet Vanbrugh act 
in the long dialogue, the stage business 
might have been easily bettered. A good 
adviser could have suggested to Miss 
Vanbrugh the wisdom of varying and 
modulating her tones—of alternating, as 
Réjane would have done in the part of the 





adventuress, moods of comedy with those 
of gloomy reflection or maudlin sentiment ; 
as it is her declamation is kept too much 
in one key. Miss Lane, too, though 
touching in her expression of the wife’s 
agony at being parted from her husband, 
is never wholly convincing in her simulation 
of a “fast”? woman’s slang and loose 
behaviour, while her trick of creeping 
round the table when the revelation is 
about to be made, is both stagey and old- 
fashioned. It should be added that Miss 
Vanbrugh’s portrait of the adventuress 
in externals and manners is extremely 
picturesque. 





PLayHousE.—A Merry Devil: a Floren- 
tine Farce. By James Bernard Fagan. 
Wuart Mr. Fagan intended to do in this 
costume farce is obvious enough. With 
characters that plainly owe their inspira- 
tion to Shakespeare, with the Shake- 
spearian apparatus of garden and palace 
and singing pages and love-lorn ladies, and 
an atmosphere of laughter and sentiment, 
he meant to give us as it were a second 
‘ Twelfth Night.’ Certainly there is much 
in the humours of his Capt. Bambazone, 
a fat, gluttonous, irascible rogue, who 
reminds us alternately of Toby Belch and 
Falstaff; in the follies of his timorous 
pedant, Count Spini, an Aguecheek turned 
poet; in the jests and tantrums of the 
proud beauty Madonna Giralda Capponi, 
a Beatrice when she is not a Kate the 
Curst ; and in the persistence with which 
his Sir Philip Lilley, a Petruchio with an 
Englishman’s haughtiness and a Quixote’s 
gravity, lays siege to the lady ; as well as 
in the plaintive music and gay dresses 
and setting of medievalism, that cannot 
but provide pleasure and amusement. 
Where Mr. Fagan seems to have made a 
mistake, though even here, perhaps, he 
could quote chapter and verse in excuse, 
is in founding his whole plot on a rather 
sorry joke. And where, when this has 
been passed over, in concession to supposed 
sixteenth-century manners or ideas of fun, 
he falls short of his aims, is in being unable 
to prevent his story from dragging long 
before it reaches its foregone conclusion. 
Something of fantasy, the idyllic touch, 
and invention are missing, while at the 
same time the necessities of his scheme, 
all caused by that unfortunate joke, compel 
him to show both heroine and hero in a not 

wholly sympathetic light. 

Madonna Giralda is a lady who thinks 
it fine sport to render her lovers ridiculous ; 
and so, having persuaded the greedy 
Bambazone to make a meal which brings 
on acute indigestion, she expects her 
English suitor to share her enjoyment. 
Instead he rates her for her cruelty, 
and at once she determines on revenge. 
He shall imagine that the fat man is 
poisoned ; she will, in a mock confession 
scene, throw herself on his mercy, and 
implore him to help her to dispose of the 
corpse ; he shall go through the business 
of burial, and then find, amid the explo- 
sions of a whole crowd of spectators, that 
he has mistaken for Bambazone the carcase 
of a boar. The trick is carried through, 
and the Englishman, mortified at being 
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made a laughing-stock, whips his Lady 
Disdain with a branch he tears from a tree. 
Once more she vows reprisals, and having 
secured that he shall be trussed up in her 
hall, she proposes to lay her whip across 
his shoulders. But her heart fails her in 
the moment of success ; she sets him free 
and falls into his arms. Such is the story, 
in which it will be seen that the author 
allows both Giralda and her suitor to 
lose the respect of the modern playgoer. 
Nor does the episode of the buried pig 
seem to us nowadays very ludicrous, while 
the elaborate preparations made both for 
this scene and the heroine’s final scheme 
of vengeance, severely tax one’s patience. 
Still, one thi may be said for Mr. 
Fagan’s farce. It provides that past- 
mistress of comedy Miss Winifred Emery 
with one of the most telling parts she has 
had throughout her career. As Giralda 
she is able to employ all the resources 
of her versatile art. Her airs of coquetry, 
her hints of mischievousness, her apprecia- 
tion of the ridiculous, quick changes of 
mood, and tirades of rage furnish in them- 
selves a wealth of entertainment. Only 
less delightful is Mr. Cyril Maude’s per- 
formance in the character of Bambazone. 
With a wonderful make up, he gets also 
the wheezy tones and the genial manner 
of corpulence. Mr. Aubrey Smith, who 
plays the stern Englishman, adopts just 
the appearance of Don Quixote, and pre- 
serves an air of grim determination which 
contrasts piquantly with his surroundings. 








IRISH DRAMA. 


Court (Irish NATIONAL THEATRE 
Society): The Playboy of the Western World, 
by J. M. Synge; and Devorgilla, by Lady 
G regory.—The London season of the Abbey 
Theatre Company has been devoted largely 
to production of the works of Mr. Synge, 
and rightly so, for this young playwright, 
so early cut off, is the one author of brilliant 
dramatic talent which the revival in Irish 
literature has produced. First choice fell 
on the’ most hotly debated of all his plays, 
that comedy which is declared by some 
to have given a false view of the Irish peasant 
and his supposed tendency to romanticize 
crime and the criminal. Irishmen must be 
left to fight out the problem for themselves. 
All that English theatre-goers are concerned 
with is the 
the piece, the curious knowledge which its 
author seems to of Irish rural ty 
and their ways and diction, and the high 
spirits which ~~ pe what they suppose 
to be realism. he play has been dealt 
with already in these columns, and all that 
need be added here is that its picture of Irish 
manners and the music of its brogue delighted 
Monday night’s audience at the Court, and 
that its fun and general air of liveliness 
were quickly appreciated. Even in the 
theatre it was possible to notice that rich 
and poetic imagery which Mr. Synge, copying 
from life, has put into the language of his 
Trish ntry. The acting at the Court 
in this play could scarcely have been 
bettered. As Christy Mahon, the lad who 
thinks he has killed his father and so as 
a unique kind of criminal earns reputation 
and popularity—especially with the women— 
in the lonely village to which he has escaped, 
Mr. Fred O’Donovan was admirable, hitting 
off to a nicety the timidity and bashfulness 
which underlie the boy’s boastful swagger. 


een sense of humour shown in | 





Miss Maire O’Neill brought out the master- 
fulness of the innkeeper’s young daughter, 
and made her very attractive also. Miss 
Sara Allgood revealed ripe talents for comedy 
in the part of the intriguing widow. In 
curious contrast was her performance in 
Lady Gregory’s fairly impressive, but rather 

ary one-act tragedy ‘ Devorgilla,’ in 
which she represented 4 woman of rank, 
remorseful at having murdered her husband, 
and adopted rather too monotonous a method 
of diction. 





‘A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’: ‘RICHARD III.’ 


Your reviewer says: “ Although the pre- 
sent volume is the fifteenth of the series, 
it is but the fourteenth play—two editions 
of ‘Macbeth’ having appeared.” 

This is somewhat misleading, as it is the 
fact that ‘Hamlet’ is in two volumes, and 
not the two editions of ‘Macbeth’ which 
causes the number of volumes to be in 
advance of the number of plays dealt with. 

As a matter of fact, the number of volumes 
is now sixteen—or, including the second 
edition of ‘Macbeth’ seventeen—while the 
number of plays dealt with is fifteen. 


WALTER POWELL. 
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WE cannot undertake to ~—y to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

_WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—_~o— 
VOL L. READY NEXT WEDNESDAY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens 
which ends with Queen Anne. The first volume deals with 
Sophia Dorothea (wife of George L.) and Caroline of 
Ansbach (Queen of George II.). The second volume, 
Charlotte (Queen of George IIL), Caroline of Brunswick 
(Queen of George IV.) and Adelaide (Queen of William IV.) 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 4to, 15s. net. 


MODERN HOMES. 


Selected Examples of Dwelling-Houses 
Described and Illustrated. 
By T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 
With a Foreword by Sir ASTON WEBB, R.A., and nearly 
300 Illustrations, chiefly from Pen-Drawings by the Author, 


A book of typical specimens of modern country-house 
architecture, which should ~ s to all who are interested 
in modern architecture, or who are contemplating building. 


MISS KAYE-SMITH’S NEW SUSSEX STORY. 
Cloth, 63. 


STARBRACE. 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


“ A very strong and ro sengee y agren | in human cross-strains 
-...im every way worthy of the author of ‘The Tramping 
Methodist.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

“One of the most vivid and imaginative stories which we 
have come across for many months.”—Country Life. 


JUST PUBLISHED, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages 
bearing on London. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title-Page, Binding, and End-Papers designed by 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


“ Altogether this is a delightful book ; in its pages you 
see London with the eyes of those who have felt its enduring 
fascination, and have sought to give expression to its 
inexhaustible variety.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE. 


Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
By E. E. C. GOMME, B.A. 

An entirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the 
Parker MS., but extracts have been made from the other 
MSS. wherever the difference of phraseology or fact justified 
their insertion. A very elaborate index is a special feature 
of this edition. 

















READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF COMMON 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


An Outline Sketch. 
By LEWIS F. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Although the work of an American educationist, the 
interest of this work is not by any means confined to the 
United States, as it deals very largely with English and 
European Educational History. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


NOW COMPLETED IN 3 VOLUMES. 


MASON’S NEW ENGLISH GRAM- 
MARS. Based 


q on Mason’s English Grammars. 
Revised and enamanted by A. J. ASHTON, M.A., 
Examiner in English to the College of Preceptors. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 32 6d. 
MASON’S SENIOR GRAMMAR. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 23. 


BELL'S FIRST GERMAN READER 


By L. B. T. CHAEBFEY, M.A. With Themes for 
Retranslation, and a Vocabulary. 
This volume is designed to follow the ‘ First German 
Course’ by the same Author. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


' 
A NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC, MDP. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET is Mr. Bet1oc’s New Novel, to be published on June 17. It is one of high politics, and it will be 
the novel of the season. Please order it at once. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY Cc. F. G MASTERMAN, M.P, 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND is the title of Mr. Mastzrman’s New Book, which is one of enthralling interest and indispensable 
to the student of the new social and industrial conditions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TURKISH PEOPLE, by Lucy Garnett, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, is a description of the life and customs of the modern Turks. 

THE PYRENEES, by Hitarme Betzoc, M.P., contains many Maps and Plans by the Author, and is published at 7s. 6d. net. It is 
historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, political, and literary. 

Two New Volumes of the “ Arden Shakespeare ” are now ready. HENRY YI., Parts I. and II. Edited by H. C. Harr and CO. K. Pooxsr. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY, by Epwarp Horroy, with Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d., is an account of a summer spent among 
the peasants in Southern Tuscany. It is full of delightful descriptions of the Italian country side. 

MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a New Novel by M. E. Francis, entitled GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD, crown 8vo, 
6s. This delightful book is highly popular. They have also published Mr. R. H. Brernerton’s New Novel, AN HONEST MAN, 
and a New Novel by Martin L. Swayne, entitled THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. 

BARBARY SHEEP. By Rozert Hicuens. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A new novel of the Sahara, where cultivation merges into the vast 
desolation which fascinates the European. Here the woman meets the desert man who would lead her farther. How far she goes 
is the theme of the story. A Second Edition is ready. 

SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wituiamson. With 4 Illustrations in Colour and others from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a most entrancing story of motoring in England, in which topography and love are delightfully blended. 

On June 17 will be published the following books:—TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Cuive Howtanp. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS. By Arrnur Becker and illustrated by Stantey IncHBotD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. By M. A. Hotties, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE CRIMINAL TYPES IN SHAKESPEARE. By Avevust Gott. 


Translated by Mrs. CHARLES WEEKES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By BR. P. Dunn-Parrison. With | This book reviews the great criminals of the plays, and shows how Shakespeare, by his 
| 
! 














20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net genius, was fully up to the modern standard of criminal psychology. 


“Written with admirable balance of narrative and appreciation. The'whole bandstands Al HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA. By Srerxen Gwynn, M.P. 


dramatically defined—a marvellous galaxy of military talent.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. With many Ilustrations, Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. iiiiihalieten aki 
: . . , | “A sunn in book, f retty wo ictures, an u w natural stories. 
THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By MAvRIcE | Everywhere the book is ionshed with aqpapethy ant insight.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo, deckle 


edges, 3s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. | A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAYY. By Davin 
“We remain spellbound by the charm of the play. It will haunt its readers for many HANNAY. Vol. II. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
a day.” — Times. | This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay’s well-known history of the 
ENCHANTERS OF ME N By E CG M | Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the history down tothe year 1815. 
. y LTHEL COLBURN AYNE, | 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. } THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. By 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating women. | ALFRED HARKER, M.A. F.1t.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, With 112 Diagrams 
‘The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living portraits.”—Standard, | and 2 Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“* Miss Mayne’s writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy, and is full of fragrance RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Braspant. With many Illus- 


and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women." —Paill Mali Gazette. cnitene, Goown Gre, 0 


RE | The rambles are real ones, and include the whole county. The book describes the 
THE 5 m TONS i AT HOME. x. - beet a. Sea. | scenery, the old buildings, the historical and literary associations. It is finely illustrated. 
th 12 Illustrations in Colour by an rom oto- 
graphs, Demy Svo, 10e, 6. net. | MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wave, D.D. and J. H. Wape, 
_ Acharming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of legend and | M.A., Authors of ‘Somerset.’ With 32 Lilustrations and 2 Maps. Small pott 8vo, 
history. It is profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs. | gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [Little Guides. 
“A keenly sympathetic picture of the lives of the simple Breton peasant pn 3 | 
tly Mail. 
‘*There has, perhaps, never been a more delightful;account of the Bretons and their 
land from an English pen.”—Manchester Courier. F ICTION 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freveric Lees. With | SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wituramson, Authors of 


*The Lightning Conductor.’ With 4 Illustrations in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 87 from Photographs. | “The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writers of romantic 
Alsoa Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


», | fiction.”—Scotsman, 
This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description of France's | “‘Itis a thoroughgoing Williamson book. It wakens and quickens love for the happy 
most delightful province. 


“At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, and com- | out of doors.”—Dauly: Chronicle, 
st. 


plete in design.”—Liverpool Post. Y SHEEP. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of ‘The 
“An ——, —— book, and sufficiently comprehensive as an introduction to | BARBAR of ube Crown 8vo, Af éd. , [Second Edition. 


Touraine.”— Daily | “The three chief characters are ne with vy Bw ves > and en they 
1 to the astonishing bac! nd. r. Hichens lone nothin "a 
MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, | ** Perfectly into the astonishing backgrou ‘Morn 


lorning Leader. 
6s. each. | “* Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with drama from the 
Volume VI. This volume completes the translation of this great_book. | first page to the last.”—Datly Mail, 
WALKS IN PARIS. By Georczs Carn. Translated by A. R., WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Pampaen, 
PALLINSON. With 1118 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, Author of ‘ Fishers of the Sea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. ae einai 
his is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore. | . ? N. 
“*A delightful book, vivaciously teanslated."—-loratag er. THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By C.N.and A.M Rabecary ogy 
‘* An absolutely bewitching book, as full of fact as it is of fun.”— Westminster Gazette. | Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


DRUGS AND THE DRUG HABIT. By H. Sawssury, M.D. THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batu, Author of 


‘Barbara Goes to Oxford.’ With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. 
F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. “ a blended.” —Gias, Herald, 
The object of this book is to define the position of the drug, to show its use and its abuse, Descriptive, topical, and romantic interests are blem ays 
and to discuss the broad lines upon which prevention and cure of disease should proceed. | GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
ENGLISH COSTUME By G. CG With Tllustrati Blundell), Author of ‘ Hardy-on-the-Hill.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
e y G. ULINCH. ith many 41 ustrations. | ** All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delightful as all this 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. tiquary'’s Books. | author's writing.”—Observer. 


[An 
This important subject is traced from prehistoric times to the eighteenth century. | 
MAN. By R. H. Breruerron, Author of ‘The 
DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacer Torxosr, AN HONEST MA y | 


M.A. D.Litt. 2 vole. demy 8vo, 21s. net. | 
An account of the quneiien of Dante with English literature, quoting all the | THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Martin LuTrett Swayne. 
references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844. i Crown 8vo, 6s. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


A THREE-FOOT STOOL. 
By PETER WRIGHT. 
Times.—‘ A literary Oxonian turned Western cow-rancher 
—a conjunction to raise hopes which the reader will find 
well fulfilled.” 

Globe. —“ This entertaining volume should appeitte to many. 
-Those who wish to make the cowbo 3s acquaintance 
cannot do better than buy the racy ‘ ree-Foot Stool.’ 

They will not regret their purchase.” 


Small demy Svo, 9s. net. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS WORKS. 


Edited from the MSS. and Notes of a Deceased Relative, by 
Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN. G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s Di -* 
matic Service (retired), Author of ‘ Hayti : or, the 
Republic,’ &c. 

Standard.—‘ The book is well written, and displays not 
merely wide reading, but considerable independence of 
judgment.” 











A NEW NOVEL. 


THE WOODEN HORSE. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Standard.—‘‘ Mr. Walpole, in his first book, has achieved 
a success which many veterans of the craft have failed to 
attain....A writer who should go far.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net 
each ; half-morocco, marble edges, 21s. net each. 

Vols. L—X VI. Abbadie—Robins, now ready ; and a Volume 
will be issued each month until the completion of the 
Edition in December, 1909. 

Times.—“ We are all proud of the ‘Dictionary,’ and few, 
if any, of us could now do without it. 

— Telegraph.—*This new and marvellously cheap 
re-issue. 


*,* Prospectus, with specimen pages, post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15, Waterloo Place, 8.W 














Magazines, &r. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JUNE 12, contains :— 
CHURCH OF 8T. BERTRAND :DE COMMINGES (with 
Tllustrations). 


THE TAXATION OF LAND. 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—IV. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: ELECTION OF 
COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOSPITAL, HARBLEDOWN. 
THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
NOTES FROM FRANCE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS : 


Late Bem aearce cyepcuns OF LONDON. —VI. 
NNE'S, LIMEHOUSE 


samen FOR A BRIDGE FOR A COMMERCIAL CITY; 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 
MANCHESTER ; 


HOUSE AT BROMLEY, KENT. 
ALSO SEE 
E BUILDER of May 15 
T - for Conditions of ac ita oe ~~ os 
FOUNTAIN for a PUBLIC GARDEN. 


The Proprietors of the Builder offer a 
FIRST PRIZE OF £20 





anda 
SECOND PRIZE OF £10 
for the gobs pamens fer a FOUNTAIN fora PUBLIC GARDEN. 
n by JUNE 23. Thea 


Drawings be sen will be made by 
the Editor « of f the Baitder, 4 conjunction with Prof. Lethaby and Mr. 
Walter Cave, who have kindly consented assessors. 


to act as joint 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 
HE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 


Pp. 896, 5s. net. 





Fifteen S Contributors, and over a Hundred 
Authorities in all parts of the Empire have collaborated in 
its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster ; and all Booksellers. 


NIVERSAL BIBLIOTHEK 
AND AUTEURS CELEBRES. 

BIBLIOTHER is on Sou) wale at MUDIES of Be a ~ 

the wel -known Hi py AUTEURS CELEBRES, at 8d. per 





MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Lrp., en ‘New Oxford Street, W.C. 





Shipping. 


PLEAsuU RE CRUISES. 


G PITZBERGEN. 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 5. 
JULY 1 to JULY 27, 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 
Fares from 30 guineas. 


N Of WAY. 


From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 6. 
JULY 2% two AUGUST 11. 


No. 7. 
AUGUST 13 to AUGUST 26. 


THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
BY Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P & O CRUISING YACHT “ VECTIS.” 








GEASICENESS CAN BE CURED. 
We are quite satisfied, from the numerous tests we have made, and 

from the Testimonials received, that we have discovered an infallible 

preventative of Seasickness, Trainsickness, &c., in ZOTOS. 

ZOTOS is tained in small les of gelatine, quite tasteless, 
easily swallowed whole, and readily soluble. Our Booklet, ‘How 
Seasickness is Prevented,’ with P hlet Testi jals, sent free 
on request. 

ZOTOS, Ltp., 








32, Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 








Snsurance Companies. 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERW’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), 21,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 


64. CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EVERY M4 
Whose estate will be liable for duty should read 
A POPULAR FRALiacy. 





Sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LFF ASSURANCE. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
HIGHEST AWARDS. 





CORK, 1888. LIVERPOOL, 1986. PARIS, 1836. ADELAIDE, 1887. 
PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. 8ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 

BUS HMILL S&S. 


Or? 


Have you tried this--the Prize-Winning Whisky ? 
From all Wine Merchants. 


Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


**OLD BUSHMILLS ” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 





IS URIC ACID MAKING 
YOU ILL? 


MISLEADING SIGNS OF COMING GOUTINESS. 


Do you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, 
flatulence, and heartburn? Are your nerves shaky, 
your spirits low, and your limbs often cold and 
numb? Is your temper irritable, are you subject 
to pains and swellings in the joints, “tingling” or 
dull aches and sharp pains or stiffness in the 
muscles? Are you troubled with irritation and 
burning on the skin, and small lumps on arms, 
ankles, outer rim of ear, or eyelids ? 

If you have the above symptoms gout is in 
your system. 

THE WAGES OF NEGLECT. 


Such symptons show that your liver and kidneys 
have, to some extent, ceased in their vital opera- 
tion of preventing the waste product, uric acid, 
getting into the blood, and that unless the error 
is rectified you are on the high road to one or 
other of the serious uric acid diseases, such as 
gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism, 
(pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings; 
chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema (affecting the 
skin), lumbago (persistent and intense pain in 
the loins}, sciatica (acute pain extending from 
hips down thigh and knee, often causing lameness) 
stone and gravel (crystalline uratic deposits in 
the kidneys and bladder, causing agonizing pains 
and prostrating illness), and neuritis (numbness 
or tingling in the muscles of the arm, developing 
into very severe pain). 

Your remedy lies in taking Bishop’s Varalettes» 
and in taking them immediately. Uric acid 
accumulates with steady and unrelenting per- 
sistence, and you will never cease to regret your 
neglect if you once let any of its painful maladies 
get a firm hold. 

In the case of uric acid the means of prevention 
is also the only means of relief. This is proved 
by the wonderful efficacy of Bishop’s Varalettes 
in cases where mistreatment or neglect has 
allowed uric acid poisoning to gain a strong hold. 
The gouty subject in this predicament may 
place implicit reliance on Bishop’s Varalettes 
for removing the whole of the clogging waste 
substances from the system, and affording speedy 
relief from pain, swellings, and inflammation. 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET. 


For the guidance of all who have their health 
to consider, the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes 
have issued a very interesting little book on the 
whole subject of uric acid ailments—how to 
avoid and relieve them. 

An important feature is a complete dietary, 
telling what to eat, drink, and avoid, and how to 
secure immunity from uric acid troubles. 

This booklet also convinces you that Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the perfect remedy for all gouty 
ailments. 

A copy will be sent willingly to any address, 
post free, on application to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 48, Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at 
the following prices :—25 days’ treatment, 5s. ; 
bottles, 2s.; vials, 1s.; or from the makers, 
address as above. Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve 
instantly in any beverage, and are quite tasteless. 


'3 Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in 
aupalata. Our principal general Agents sheen are :— 
AUSTRALIA. —Potter &, Birks, 1}, Macquarie Place.. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 
INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay- 
UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 
New Yo 
SPAIN.—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelona. 
FRANCE.—Roberts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 17, 
St. Petersburg. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Mr. Arthur Rackham’s New LIllustrations. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that the Edition de Luxe on Hand-Made 
Paper, limited to 1,000 Numbered Copies, of Mr. W. L. COURTNEY’S adaptation 
of UNDINE, i/lustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.WS., jas 


been fully subscribed for by the Booksellers, to whom orders should be sent. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C 








BLACK’S 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ESSEX. Painted by Burtzicu 





BRUHL, R.B.A. Described by A. R. HOPE | 


MONCRIEFF. Containing 75 Full-Page Illus- 


trations in Colour and a Sketch Map. Square | 


demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
WILFRID BALL, BE., 
‘Sussex,’ in the same Series. 
the Rev. TELFORD VARLEY. Containing 
75 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour and a 
Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 20s. net. 


LAUSANNE. Painted by J. 
HARDWICKE LEWIS and MAY HARD- 
WICKE LEWIS. Described by FRANCIS 
H. GRIBBLE. Containing 20 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. rice 7s. 6d. net. 


INNS OF COURT. Painted 
by GORDON HOME. Described by CECIL 
HEADLAM, M.A. Containing 20 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour and a Plan. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Painted by THOMAS TYNDALE. Described 
by A. G. BRADLEY. Containing 24 Full- 
Page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch 
Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF SCOT- 
LAND. By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
Containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour 
by SUTTON PALMER, mostly taken from 
‘ Bonnie Scotland,’ and aSketch Map. Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH BULBS AND 
GARDENS. Painted by MIMA NIXON, 
Described by UNA SILBERRAD and SOPHIE 
LYALL. Containing 24 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





Painted by 




















J OH N CA WV E. 

A Novel. By W. B. TRITES. 
If you like Pierre Loti, Flaubert, 
Anatole France, Dostoyevsky— 
then you will probably like 
CAV E. 


TREHERNE, London. 


J CHN 


Illustrator of | 
Described by | 


B. T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— Sa 


READY JUNE 14. 
Crown 8vo, artistically bound in linen, 5s. net. 


THE ARTS CONNECTED WITH 


BUILDING. Lectures on Craftsmanship and Desi 
delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, for the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, 5 R. W. 
SCHULTZ, C. F. A. VOYSEY, E. GUY DAWBER, 
LAURENCE A. TURNER, F. W. TROUP, A. 
| ROMNEY GREEN, M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, CHAS. 
| SPOONER, and J. STARKIE GARDNER. Edited 
by T. RAFFLES DAVISON. With 98 Illustrations of 
Old and Modern Work. 


| 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. A General View 
for the Use of Students and others. By WILLIAM J. 
ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with many new Illustrations. Containing 
70 Collotype and other Plates and 110 Illustrations in 
the Text. ' 

“‘Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of 

the day.”—dinburgh Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A WORK OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 
2 vols. 4to, handsomely bound in buckram gilt, 3/. 3s. net, 


MEDIZA;VAL ARCHITECTURE. Its 


Origin and Development. With Lists of Monuments 
and _ Bibliographies. By ARTHUR KINGSLEY 
PORTER. a of 1,000 pages of Text. 
With 291 Full-Page Plates reprodu from choice 
Photographs or from Drawings, including many made 
expressly for the Work. 

This important contribution to the true understanding 
and appreciation of the t master works of Gothic 
Architecture is characterized by wide research, sound 
scholarship, and criticism of the highest order, 


The FIRST VOLUME tells the story of the lingering 
death of classic art in the Early Christian and Byzantine 
periods, and of the birth of the new Medieval spirit among 
the Carolingians and Lombards, and forms an exhaustive 
and critical study of the origins of Gothic and Romanesque. 


The SECOND VOLUME treats of the evolution of the 
Gothic style ; it traces the influences contributed by Nor- 
mandy ; the obscure beginnings of the Romanesque of the 
Ile de France; the surprising development during the 
Twelfth heey | the culmination of Gothic art ; the trans- 
formation into Flamboyant ; and finally, the passing away 
of Medieval Architecture in the new era of the Renaissance. 


Tlustrated Prospectuses sent free on application 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 








, H..& a &» £2 
PART III. 


Remarks in Connexion with 
Lectures delivered in the Royal Institution, 


AND IN 


The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
November, 1908, to April, 1909. 


BY 


WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 





| One Shilling net. 
| London : 


| SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT &CO., Lp. | 





THE NEW DARWINISM 
THE MAKING OF SPECIES 





DOUGLAS DEWAR and FRANK FINN 


15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


[Ready on Wednesday 


The Publisher believes that this work will effect 
@ revolution in biological thought only a little less 
marked than that wrought fifty years ago by ‘The 
Origin of Species.’ The authors are true disciples 
They seek not to destroy but to re- 
vivify his great hypothesis. They present it in the 


of Darwin. 


form compelled by new discoveries 


A NEW POET 


A VISION OF LIFE 


Poems [Now ready 
By DARRELL FIGGIS 








With Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


In 2 royal 8vo vols. price £2 2s. net. 


The Scottish 
Grey Friars. 


BY 
WILLIAM MOIR BRYCE. 


With Photogravures, Plates, and Illustra- 
tions throughout the Text. 


Vol. I. HISTORY. 


Vol. II. DOCUMENTS. 


WILLIAM GREEN & SONS, 
2 and 4, St. Giles Street, Edinburgh. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





BIBLICAL. 
ANGUS AND GREEN. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: an Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A. D.D. New 
Edition, Revised and oor Re-written by S. G. GREEN, D.D. Cheap Popular 
Edition. 848 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half paste-grain, 48 48. 6d. net ; 
half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net ; Ce tall tree-calf, 16s. net. 


8. G. GREEN. 


HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. Together witha come, Yew lary and an Examination 
of the Chief New Testament Synonyms. GREEN, D.D. Revised and 
Improved Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. Bd 


A COMPLETE VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. With a Collection of Synonyms. By S. G. GREEN, D.D. Demy 
VO, 28. 


A BRIEF SNTRODUOTION TO NEW TESTAMENT 
Gupet. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 1s. KEY to the above Book, by Prof. 
mT , 18. The two volumes in one, 1s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO OLD TESTAMENT HEBREW. Contain- 
ing an Elementary Grammar of the Language, Reading Lessons, Exercises, 
and Notes. Edited by S. G. GREEN, D.D. my Svo, 108. 6d. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. —1-. each net. 


Sayce.—FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONU- 
ME A Sketch of the most striking Confirmations of the Bible. By A. H. 
— D.D. LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, &c. With Facsimiles from 


Photographs. 1s. net. 


King.—RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE TEMPLE HILL 
AT JERUSALEM. By Rev. J. KING, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


Merrill.—GALILEE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Sean 
MERRILL, D.D., United States Consul at Jerusalem. Witha Map. 1s. net. 


Dawson.—EGYPT AND SYRIA: their Physical Features 
in Relation to Babies History. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G. LL.D. 
Illustrated. 1s. net. 

Budge.—THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. Chapters on the 


Life, Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, M.A., of the British Museum. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


Sennett. —THE DISEASES OF THE BIBLE. 
ENNETT. 1s. net. 


Hart.—ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. By H. Cuicuester Hart, 
Naturalist to Sir G. Nares’s Arctic Expedition and Prof. Hull's Palestine Expedition. 
Illustrated. 1s. net. 


Sayce.—THE HITTITES: the Story of a Forgotten 
Empire. By Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D. LL.D. Revised. 1s. net. 


Drysdale. EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By Rev. A. H. Dryspatz, 


1s. net. 


Sayce.—RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. A. H. 
o> PD. LL.D. With Illustrations from Photographs. By Prof. FLINDERS 
1s. net. 


Tomkins.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE 
LIGHT OF EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. H.G. TOMKINS. 1s. net. 


Edkins._THE EARLY SPREAD OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, 
PEPROLALLY In THE FAR BAST. By Rev. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A. 


Williamson.—THE MONEY OF THE BIBLE. [Illustrated 
es — and Facsimile Representations. By G. C. widened 
it. 1s. ne’ 


aes > VEY x SANITARY CODE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
C. G. K. GILLESPIE. 1s. net. 


pee ARCH OF TITUS AND THE SPOILS OF 
ERUSALEM. By Canon KNIGHT. With an Introduction by the late BISHOP 
of DURHAM. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


Sayge._ epee FACTS AND HIGHER CRITICAL 
FAROUS. By Prof. A. H. SAYCE. D.D. LL.D. With Portrait of the Author. 


By Sir J. Rispon 


Kni 


in the Pictery of Culture. B 
additional N 
BURY. ls. net. 


EDUARD KONIG, D.D. Translated, with 
otes, by Rev. W. T. PILTER. With Preface by the DEAN of CANTER- 


IN, M.A. 1s. net. 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 


400th ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CALVIN. 


JOHN CALVIN: the Man and his Work. By the Rev. C. H. 
IRWIN, M.A. With Portraits and numerous other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


JOHN SUS: a Historical Romance. With an Introduction b 
R. MORFILL, Professor of Slavonic Languages in the University of cn 
With 24 Illustrations by the eminent Painter JAN DEDINA. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE GRENFELL, CONGO MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER 
= the Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 
pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ener xt! MARTYN, SAINT AND SCHOLAR. 
LE. LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s 


GRIFFITH JOHN: the Story of Fifty Years in China. By 
Dr. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Tne 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH LATIMER. By Rosert Demavs, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM TINDALE. By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A. Carefully 
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